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PART I. 



Come hither, Charles, come to 

-mamma. 
Make haste. 
Sit in mamma's lap. 
Now read your book. 
Where is the pin to point with? 
Here is a pin. 
Do not tear the book. 
Only naughty boys tear books. 
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Charles, shall have a pretty new 

lesson* 
Spell that word. Good boy. 
Now go and play. 
Where is puss ? 
Puss is got under the table. 
You cannot catch puss. 
Do not pull her by the tail, 

you hurt her. 
Stroke poor puss. You stroke 

her the wrong way. This 

is the right way. 
But puss, why did you kill the 

rabbit ? 
You must catch mice ; you 

must not kill rabbits. 
Well, what (Jo you say, did 

you kill the rabbit ? 
Why do you not speak, puss ? 
Puss cannot speak. 
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Will Charles feed the chickens ? 
Here is some corn for the pi- 
geons. O' pretty pigeons ! 
The sun shines. Open your 

eyes, little boy." Get up. 
Maid, come and dress Charles. 
Go down stairs. Get your 

breakfast. 
Boil some milk for a poor little 

hungry boy. 
Do not spill the milk. 
HoW the spoon in the other 

hand. 
Do not throw your bread upon 

the ground. 
Bread is to eat; * you must not 

throw it away. 
Corn makes bread. 
Com grows in the fields. 
Grass grows . in the fields. 
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Cowsj eat grass, and sheep eat 

grains, and horses eat grass. 
Little I boys do not eat grass: 

no, I they eat bread and milk. 
Papa, where is Charles ? 
Ah ! where is the little boy ? 
Papa cannot find the little boy. 

Lie still.* Do not stir. 
Ah ! here he is. He is under 

mamma's apron. 
Ride upon papa's cane. 
Here is a whip. Whip away. 
Make haste, horse. 
Come and give mamma three 

kisses. 
One, two, three. 
Little boys must always come 

when mamma calls them. 
Blow your nose. 
Here is a handkerchief. 
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Come and let me comb your 

hair. 
Stand still. 
Here is the comb-case for you 

to hold. 
Your frock is untied. 
Pray clasp my shoe. 
Somebody knocks at the door. 
Open the door. 
Come in. 
Reach a chair. 
Sit down. 
Come to the fire. 
§^ How do you do ? 
Very well. 
Bring some coals. Make up 

the fire. 
Sweep up the hearth. 
Where is the brush ? 
Do not stand upon the hearth. 
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Do not meddle with the ink- 
horn. 

See, you have inked your frock. 

Here is a slate for you, and 
here is a pencil. 

Now sit down on the carpet 
and ' write. 

What is this red smooth stick? 

It is sealing wax. 

What is it for? 

To seal letters with. 

I want papa's watch. 

No, you will break the glass. 
You broke it once. 

You may look at it. 

Put it to your ear. 

What does it say ? 

Tick, tick, tick. 

There is a pretty butterfly. 
Come, shall we catch it. 
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Butterfly, where are you going ? 
It is flown over the hedge. - 
He will not let us catch him. 
There is a bee sucking the 

flowers. 
Will the bee sting Charles? 
No, it will not sting you if 

you let it alone. 
Bees make wax and honey. 
Honey is sweet. 
Charles shall have some honey 

and bread for supper. 
CaterpiUars eat cabbages. 
Here is a poor little snail 

crawling up the wall. 
Touch him with your little 

finger. 
Ah, the snail is crept into his shell. 
His shell is his house. Good 

night, snail. 
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Let him alone, and he will 
soon come out again. 



I want my dinner, I want 

pudding. 
It is not ready yet. 
It will be ready presently, then 

Charles shall have his dinner. 
Lay the cloth. 
Where are the knives and forks, 

and plates? 
The clock strikes, take up the 

dinner. 
May I have some meat ? 
No, meat is not good for little 

boys. 
Here is some apple-dumpling 

for you, and some potatoes, 
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and some beans, and carrots, 

and turnips, and rice pudding 

and bread. 
Here are cherries. 
Do not swallow the stone. 
I want some wine. 
What, wine for little boys ! I 

never heard of such a thing. 
No, you must not have wine. 
Here is water. 
Do not stand so near the fire. 

Go on the other side. 
Do not tread upon mamma's 

apron. 
Go away now, I am busy. \ 



Charles, what are eyes for? 
To see with. 
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What are ears for ? 

To hear with. 

What is tongue for ? 

To talk with. 

What are teeth for ? 

To eat with. 

What is nose for ? 

To smell with. 

What are legs for ? 

To walk with. 

Then do not make mamma 
carry you. Walk yourself. 
. Here are two good legs. 

Will you go abroad? 

Fetch your hat. 

Come, let us go in the fields, 
and see the sheep, and the 
lambs, and the cows, and 
trees, and birds, and water. 

There is a man on horseback. 
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Where are you going ? 

He does not mind us, he rides 

away. 
Now he is a great way off. 
Now we cannot see him at all. 
There is a dog. The dog barks. 
Well do not be afraid, he will 
' not hurt you. 
Come hither, dog. 
liet him lick your hand. Poor 

Flora! 
Charles is tired, come let us 

go home. 



Ink is black, and papa's shoes 

are black. 
Ifaper is white, and Charles' 

frock* is white. 
2 
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Grass is green. 

The sky is blue. 

Charles' shoes are red. Pretty 

red shoes ! 
Cowslip is yellow. . 
The table is brown. 
White, black, red, green, blue, 

yellow, brown. 
Pray give me a raisin. 
Here is one. 
I want another. 
Here is another. One, two. 
I want a great many ; I want 

ten. 
Here are ten. One, two, 

three, four, five, six, seven, 

eight, nine, ten. 
Now what will you do with all 

these raisins P Give Billy 

some, and sister Sally. 
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Good boy. 

There is a pin. 

Pick it pp. Give it mamma. 

O do not put it in your mouth, 

that is a very, very naughty 

trick. 
Stick it upon the pincushion. 
Fetch the work-basket. 
No, do not sit upon it, you 

will break it : sit upon your 

own little stool. 
Mamma, what are you doing ? 
Making frocks for little Charles. 
Lay by your work, mamma, 

and play with me. 
It is winter now, cold winter. 
There is ice in the pond. 
It hails. 
It snows. 
Will you run out in the snow ? 
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Go then. 

Let us make snow-balls. 

Pretty snow, how white it is, 

and how soft it is* 
Bring the snow to the fire. 
See, see how it melts. It is 

all gone, theie is nothing but 

water. 



Shall we walk ? 

No, it is too dirty. 

When Charles is a big boy, 
he shall have breeches, and 
a little pair of boots, and 
then he shall go in the 'dirt; 
and he shall have a pretty 
little horse of his own, and 
a * saddle, and bridle, and a 
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whip, and then he shall ride 
out with papa. 

When spring comes again there 
will be green leaves and 
flowers, daisies and pinks, and 
violets, and roses ; and there 
will be young lambs, and 
► warm weather. 

Come again, spring. 

It rains hard. 

See how it rains. 

The ducks love rain. 

Ducks swim and geese swim. 

Chickens do not swim. 

Can Charles swim ? 

No. 

If Charles goes in the water 
he will be drowned. 

You shall learn to swim when 
you are as big as Billy. 
2* 
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Bring the tea-things. 
Bring the little boy's milk. 
Where is the bread and butter ? 
Where is the toast and the 

muffin ? 
Here is some bread for you. 
Little boys do not eat butter. 
Sop the bread in your tea. 
The tea is too hot, you must 

not drink it yet. 
You must wait a little. 
Pour it into your saucer. 
The sugar is not melted. 
Who is that lady ? 
Do not you know ? 
Go and give her a kiss. 
Pull of your hat. 
Nobody wears a hat in the 

house. 
Hats are to go abroad with. 
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Take me in your lap. 

Come then. 

Do you love mamma ? 

Poor mamma ! 

Charles has tumbled down. 

Get up again then. 

Never mind it. 

What is the matter with yout 

arm ? 
Puss has scratched it. 
Poor arm, let me kiss it. 
There, now it is well. 
Puss did not intend it, she 

was only at play. 
I have hit my head against the 

table, naughty table ! 
No, not naughty table, silly boy f 
The table did not run against 

Charles. Charles ran against 

the table. 
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The table stood still in its 

place. 
I heard somebody cry just now, 

I wonder who it was ? 
It was some naughty boy, I 

fancy. 
Good boys do not cry. 
Little babies cry. 
Little babies that cannot talk, 

nor run about, they can do 

nothing but cry. 
Charles was a little baby once, 

and lay in a cradle. 
Then I did cry. 
Yes, but now you must not 

cry. Now you are a little 

boy, and ride upon a stick. 
See here is Betty come from 

the fair. 
What has she brought ? 
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She has brought Charles a 
gun, and a sword, and a 
hammer, and some ginger* 
bread. 

She is very good. 
^ Thank you, Betty. 

You must wear your sword by 
your side. 

Charge your gun. 

Now let it off. Pop ! 

Do not eat all the ginger-bread 
now. 

It will make you sick. 

Give me some to lay by fot 
to-morrow. 

I will put it in the cupboard. 

Your face is dirty. 

Go and get your face washed. 

Get your hands washed. 

Now he is a clean boy. 
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Ah, here is money. What is 
this ? 

This is gold. This is a 
guinea. 

This white is silver : here is 
a crown, here is a half crown, 
here is a shilling, here is a 
six-pence. 

We will spin the half crown 
upon the table. 

It is fallen down. 

Pick it up. 

Here is a half-penny for you. 

I want some guineas.' 

No, mamma must, have the 
guineas to buy beef and mut- 
ton with. 

Here is a poor little boy at 
the door, he has no money 
at all, nor any thing to eat. 
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Shall we give him a penny ? 
Yes. 
Go then and give it him. 



It 18 dark. 

Bring candles. 

Snuff the candles. 

Shut the window-shutters. 

Do not shut them yet. 

Look at the moon. . 

O bright moon ! O pretty moon ! 

The moon shines at night, when 

the sun is gone to bed. 
Is the sun gone to bed ? 
Then it is time/ for little boys 

to go to bed. 
The chickens are gone to bed, 

and the little birds are gone 
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to bed, and the sun is gone 

to bed, and Charles must go 

to bed. 
Poor little boy is sleepy- 
I believe we must carry him 

up stairs. 
Pull off his shoes. 
Pull off his frock and petticoats. 
Put on his night-cap. 
Cover him up. 
Lay his little head upon the 

pillow. . 
Good night. Shut your eyes: 

go to sleep. 
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FOR CHILDREN, 

OF THREE YEARS OLD. 



PART II. 



Good morrow, little boy ! how 
do you do ? Bring your little 
stool and sit down by me, for 
I have a great deal to tell you. 

I hope you have been a good 
boy, and read all the pretty 
words I wrote for you before. 
You have, you say; You have 
read them till you are tired, 
and you want some more new 
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lofisons. Ccmie then, sit down. 
Now you and I will tell stories. 



What is to-day, Charles? 
To-day is Sunday. 
And what is to-morrow ? 
To-morrow will be Monday. 
And what will the next day 
be? 
The next day will be Tuesday. 
And the next day? 
Wednesday. 
And the next? 
Thursday. 
And the next ? 
Friday. 

And the next ? 
Saturday. 
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And what will come after 
Saturday? 

Why then Sunday will come 
again. 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday. That makes seven 
days, and seven days make 

A week. 

And now you know how much 
four weeks make ? 

How much ? 

A month. And twelve months 
make a year — ^January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, 
August, September, October, 
November, December. 

It is January. It is very cold. 
It snows. It freeze^. There 
are no leaves upon the trees. 
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Th^ oil is frozen, and the milk 
is frozen, and the river is frozen, 
and every thing. 

All the boys are sliding: you 
must learn to slide. There is 
a man skating. How fast he 
goes ! You shall have a pair of 
skates. Take care ! there is a 
hole in the ice. Come in. It 
is four o'clock. It is dark. 
Light the candles; and, Ralph! 
get some wood from the wood- 
house, and get some coals, and 
make a very good fire. 



February is very cold too, 
but the days are longer, and 
diere is yellow crocus coming 
up, and the mezereon tree ii^ 
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ill blossom^ and there are some 
white snow-drops peeping up 
their little heads. Pretty white 
snow-drop, with a green stalk ? 
May I gather it ? Yes, you 
may ; l»it you must always ask 
leave, before you gather a 
flower. What a noise the rooks 
make ! Caw, caw, caw ; and 
how busy they are ! They are 
going to build their nests. 
There is a man ploughing the 
field. 

It is March. Now the wind 
blows ! It will blow such a 
litde fellow as you away, al- 
most. There is a tree blown 
down. 

Here are some young lambs. 
Poor things ! How they creep 
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under the hedge. What is this 
flower ? A prito-i^ose. 



April is come, and the birds 
sing, and the trees are in blos- 
som, and flowers are coming out, 
and butterflies, and the sun 
shines. Now it rains. It rains 
and the sun shines. There is 
a rainbow. O what fine colours ! 
Pretty bright rainbow ! No, you 
cannot catch it, it is in the sky. 
It is going away. It fades. It 
is quite gone. I hear the cuckoo. 
He says cuckoo ! cuckoo ! He 
is come to tell us it is spring. 
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It is May. O pleasant May! 
let us walk out in the fields. 
The hawthorn is in blossom. 
Let us go and get some, out 
of the hedges. And here are 
daisies, and cowslips, and crow 
flowers. We will make a nose- 
gay. Here is a bit of thread, 
to tie it with. Smell ! it is very 
sweet. 

What has Billy got? He has 
got a nest of young birds. He 
has been climbing a high tree 
for them. Poor little birds ! 
they have no feathere. Keep 
them warm. You must feed them 
with a quill. You must give 
them bread and milk. They 
are young gold-finches. They 
will be very pretty when they 
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have got their red head and 
yellow wings. Do not let them 
die. The little birds' papa and 
mamma will be very sorry if 
they come to die. O do not 
cat green gooseberries ! they 
will make you ill. 



June is come. Get up! you 
must not lie so long in bed 
now ; you must get up, and 
walk before breakfast. What 
noise is that ? It is the mower 
whetting his scythe. He is going 
to cut down the grass. And 
will he cut down all the flow- 
ers too? Yes, every thing. The 
scythe is very sharp. Do not 
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come liear it; you will have 

your legs cut off. Now we must 

make hay. Where is your fork 

and rake? Spread the hay. 

Now make it up in cocks. Now 

tumble on the hay-cock. There, 

cover him up with hay. How 

sweet the hay smells ! O, it is 

very hot! No matter; you must 

make hay while the sun shines. 

You must work well. See, all 

the lads and lasses are at work. 

They must have some beer, and 

bread, and cheese. Now put 

the hay in the cart. Will you 

ride in the cart? Huzza! Hay 

is for papa's horse, to eat in 

winter, when there is no grass. 

Do you love strawberries and 

cream? Let us go then and 
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gather some strawberries. They 
are ripe now. Here is a very 
large one. It is ahnost too big 
to go into your mouth. Get 
me a bimch of currants. 8trip^ 
ihem from the stalk. The birds 
have pecked all the cherries. 
Where is Charles ? He is sitting 
under a rose-bush. 



July is very hot indeed, and 
the grass and flowers are all 
burnt, for it has not rained for 
a great while. You must water 
your garden, else the plants 
will die. Where is the water- 
ing-pot? Let us go under the 
trees. It is shady there, it is 
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not so hot. Come into the ar- 
bour. There is a bee upon the 
honey suckle. He is getting 
honey. He will carry it to the 
hive. Will you go and bathe 
in the water ? Here is water. 
It is not deep. Pull off your 
clothes. Jump in. Do not be 
afraid. Pop your head in. 

Now you have been in long 
enough. Come out, and let me 
dry you with this towel. 

It is August. Let us go into 
the corn-fields to see if the /jom 
is almost ripe. Yes, it is quite 
brown; it is ripe. Farmer Dig- 
gory! You must bring a sharp 
sickle and cut down the corn : 
it is ripe. Eat some, Charles; 
rub it in your hands. This is 
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a grain of com ; this is an ear 
of corn ; this stalk maked straw. 
Now it must be tied up in 
sheaves. Now put a great many 
sheaves together, and make a 
shock. Put it in the cart, 
farmer Diggory ! carry it to your 
barn to make bread. Sing hai*- 
vest home ! harvest home ! There 
is a poor old woman picking up 
some ears of corn; and a poor 
little girl that ha^ no clothes, 
hardly. They are gleaning. Give 
them your handful, Charles. 
Take it, poor woman ! it will 
help to make you a loaf. Poor 
woman ! she is very old, she 
cannot run ; she is sadly tired 
with stooping. 
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It is September* Hark ! 
Somebody is letting off a gun. 
They are shooting the poor 
birds. Here is a bird drop- 
ped down just at your feet. It 
is all bloody. Poor thing ! how 
it flutters. Its wing is broke. 
It cannot fly any further. It is 
going to die. What bird is it? 
It is a partridge. Are you not 
sorry, Charles ? It was alive a 
little while ago. 

Bring the ladder, and set it 
against the tree. Now bring a 
basket. We must gather apples. 
No, you cannot go up the lad- 
der ; you must have a little 
basket, and pick up apples un- 
der the tree. Shake the tree. 
Down they come. How many 
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have you got ? We will have 
an apple-dumpling. Come, you 
must help to carry the apples 
into the apple-chamber. Apples 
make cider. You shall have 
pears and bread for supper. 
Are these apples ? No, they are 
quinces, they will make marma- 
lade. 

October is come, Charles ; and 
the* leaves are falling off the 
trees, and the flowers are all 
gone. No, here is an African 
marygold, and a China aster, 
and a Michaelmas daisy. Will 
you have any nuts? Fetch the 
nut-crackers. Peel this walnut. 
I will make you a little boat 
of the walnut-shell. We must 
get the grapes, or else the 
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birds will eat them all. Here 
is a bunch of black grapes. 
Here is a bunch of white ones. 
Which will you have?^ Grapes 
make wine. 

What bird l^ave you got there ? 
It is dead, but it is very pretty. 
It has a scarlet eye, and red, 
and green, and pu<^le feathers. 
It is very large. It is a phea- 
sant. He is very good to eat. 
We will pull off his feathers, 
and tell Betty Cook to roast 
him. Here is a hare too.* Poor 
puss! the hounds will catch 
her. 



Dark dismal November is come. 
No more flowers ! no more plea- 

2* 
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«ant sunshine! no more bay- 
making! The sky is very 
black: the rain pours down^ 
Well, never mind it; we will 
sit by the fire, and read, and 
tell stories, and ^ look at pic- 
tures. Where is Billy, and 
Harry, 8uid little Betsey? Now 
tell me whd* can spell best. — 
Good boy! There is a clever 
fellow! Now you shall all have 
some cake. 



It is December, and Christ- 
mas is coming, and Betty is 
very busy. What is she doing ? 
She is paring apples, and chop- 
ping meat, and beating spice. 
What for, I wonder! It is for 
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making mince pies. Do you 
love mince pies ? O they are 
very good! Little boys come 
from school at Christmas. Pray 
wrap them up warm, for it is 
very cold. Well, Spring will 
eome again myme time. 

How many fingers have you 
got, little boy? 

Here are four fingers on this 
band ; and what is this ? Thumb. 
Four fingers and thumb, that 
makes five. And how many in 
the other hand? 

There are five too. 

What is this? 

This is the right hand. 

And this? This is the left 
hand. 

And how many toes have you 
got? Let us count. 
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Five upon this foot, and five 
upon this foot. 

Five and five make ten: ten 
fingers and ten toes. 

How many legs have you ? 

Here is one, and here is 
another. Charles has two legs. 

How many legs has a horse ? 

A horse has four legs. 

And how many has a dog ? 

Four ; and a cow has four ; 
and a sheep has four; and puss 
has four legs. 

And how many legs have the 
chickens ? 

Go and look. 

The chickens have only two 
legs. 

And the linnets, and the rob- 
bins, and all the birds, have 
only two legs. 
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But I win teH you what birds 
have got; they have got wings 
to fly with, and they fly very 
liigh in the air. 

Charles has no wings. 

No, because Charles is not a 
bird. 

Charles has got hands. Cows 
have no hands, and birds have 
no hands. 

Have birds teeth? No, they 
iiave no teeth. 

How do they eat their victuals 
Aen? 

Birds have got bills. .Look 
at the chickens, they pick up 
the com in their little bills. 
See how fast they pick it up. 

Charles' naouth is soft ; the 
chicken's bill is hard like bone. 

How many legs have fishes ? 
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Fishes have no legs at all. 

How do they walk then ? 

They do not walk ; they swim 
about in the water; they live 
always in the water. 

Charles could not live under 
the water. 

No, because Charles is not a 
fish. 

Here is a fish that somebody 
has caught. Poor little fish ! 
throw it on the grass. See how 
it flounces about ! It has a hook 
in its gills. Take it by the tail. 
ft is glippery ; you pannot hold 
it. See, these are fins, ft has 
got fins to swim with ; and it 
has got scales, and sharp teeth. 
ft will be dead soon, ft is going 
to die. ft cannot stir any moris. 
Now it is quite dead. The fish 
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dies because it is out of the 
water, and Charles would die 
if he was in the water. 



What has Charles got to keep 
him warm? 

Charles has got a frock and 
warm petticoats. 

And what have the poor sheep 
got; have they petticoats? 

The sheep have got wool, 
thick warm wool. Feel it. O, 
it is very comfortable ! That is 
theur petticoat. 

And what have horses got? 

Horses have got long hair; 
and cows have hair. 

And what have birds got? 

Birds have got feathers ; soft, 
clean, shining feathers. 
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Birds iHiild nests in trees; 
that is their house. 

The wolf has a den ; that is 
his house. 

The dog has a kennel. 

The bees live in a hive. 

The pigs live in a stye. 

Can you climb a tree ? 

No. 

But you must learn then. 

As soon as you have breeches 
you must learn to climb trees. 

Ask puss to teach you; she 
can climb. See, how fistst she 
climbs ^ she is at the top. She 
wants CO catch birds. Pray puss 
do not take the little birds that 
sing so merrily ! She has got 
a sparrow in her mouth. She 
has eaten it all up. No, here 
are two or three feather^ on 
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the ground all bloody. Poor 
sparrow- 



The dog barks. The hog 
grunts. The pig squeaks. The 
horse neighs. The cock drows. 
The ass brays. The cat purrs. 
The kitten mews. The bull 
bellows. The cow lows. The 
calf bleats. Sheep bleat. The 
lion roars. The wolf howls. 
The tyger growls. The fox 
barks. Mice squeak. The frog 
croaks. The sparrow chirps. 
The swallow twitters. The rook 
caws. The bittern booms. The 
pigeon cooes. The turkey gob* 
ble^. The peacock screams. 
The beetle hums. The grass* 
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hopper chirps. The duck quacks. 
The goose cackles. Monkeys 
chatter. The owl hoots. The 
screech-owl shrieks. The snake 
hissesi Charles talks. 

Kites and hawks eat chickens. 

Spiders make cobwebs; they 
catch flies in them and eat 
them up. 

Owls fly in the night. 

Butchers kill sheep. 

The carpenter makes tables 
and boxes. 

You shall have a . box, with 
•a lock and key to it. 

The carpenter has a saw, and 
a chissel, and a plane, and an 
edze, and a gimblet, and a 
turn-screw, and a hatchet, and 
a file, aod a vice, and pincers. 
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and a hammer, and nails, and 
a mallet. 

Charles' wooden horse is broke. 

Well, take it to the carpen- 
ter's ; let him mend it. 

Charles has fallen <lown and 
broke his head. 

Shall I take it to lie car- 
penter's? v * 

No, silly boy! Carpenters do 
not mend heads. 

Shoemakers make shoes. 

Old people wear spectacles. 

Good boys love to read. 

The barber shaves. 

Come, papa! sit down; you 
must have your beard shaved. 

Here is the soap, and the 
basin, and the rasor. . 

Barber, do not cu^ papa. 
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Shall we go into the garden, 
and see the flowers, and the 
apple-trees, and run about in 
the gravel walk ? 

Where is your roller ? Come 
roll the walk. 

Work well, and perhaps I 
may gix% you a half penny a 
day. Every body works, but 
little babies; they cannot work. 

If you are a good boy, you 
shall have a little garden of 
your own, and a spade to dig 
with, and a hoe, and a rake, 
and a little wheel-barrow; and 
pray do not let me see any 
weeds in your garden ^ pult 
them all up. And you liiust 
have a little hedge about it, 
else the pigs will get in tod 
spoil it. And you nust go to 
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the gardener, and say, Pray 
give me some seeds; and you 
must sow them. You must make 
a little hole, in the ground, and 
put them in, and cover them up 
with mould, and they will grow. 
Here is some cress and mustard 
seed. Sow it, and we will 
have a sallad. Water your 
garden. Charles, look at this 
gooseberry bush ; it was but 
so high when we put it in the 
ground, and now it is a great 
deal taller; it is so high. 

The gooseberry bush grows. 

Does Charles grow? 

Yes ; Charles could not reach 
the table once, and now he can 
reach higher a great deal. 
3* 
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Is the table taller than it was 
a great while ago ? 

No ; the table does not grow- 
Why does not the table grow, 
Charles ? 

Here is a lady-bird upon a 
leaf. It is red, and has black 
spots. Ah ! it has wings. It haa 
flown away. There is a black 
beetle. Catch it. How fast it 
runs. Where is it gone ? Into 
the ground. It makes a little 
hole and runs into the ground.. 
Worms live in the ground. 



It is cold, Charles, very cold ! 
Pray what do they call it when 
it is so cold? They call it 
winter, you know. I wonder 
what poor little boys do that 
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have no fire to go to, and no 
shoes and stockings to keep 
them warm, and no good papas 
and mammas to take care of 
them and give them victuals. 
Poor little boys! Do not cry, 
Charles, for here is a half- 
penny, and when you see one 
of those poor little boys you 
shall give it him: he will go 
and buy a roll with it, for he 
is very hungry : and he will say, 
thank you, Charles, you a^re very 
good to me ! 

I will tell you what, Charles ; 
it will be a great deal colder 
soon, and snow will come down. 
Then the pretty little robins 
will come and fly, against the 
windows. Open the windows. 
Well, what do you want, little 
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robin ? Only a few crumbs of 
bread. Give him some crumbs 
and he will hop, hop about the 
parlour, and sit upon the top 
of the screen, and sing — O he 
will sing all day long ! Now 
pray do not let that wicked cat 
take him. No, puss! you must 
go and catch mice, you shall 
not eat poor robin. There was 
a cruel naughty boy once — I 
will tell you a story about him. 



There was a naughty boy; I 
do not know what his name 
was, but it was not Charles, 
nor George, nor Arthur, for 
those are all very pretty names : 
but there was a robin came in 
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at his window one very cold 
morning — shiver — shiver; and it, 
poor little heart, was almost 
frozen to death. And he would 
not give it the least little crumb 
of bread in the world, but 
pulled it about by the tail, and 
hurt it sadly, and it died. Now 
a little while after the naughty 
boy's papa and mamma Went 
away and left him, and then 
he could get no victuals at all, 
for you know he could not take 
care of himself. So he went 
about to every body*— Pray give 
me something to eat, I am very 
hungry. And every body said. 
No, we shall give you .none, 
for we do not love cruel, naughty 
boys. So he went about from 
one jplace to another, till at last 
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he got into a thick wood of 
trees, for he did not know how 
to find his way any where ; atid 
then it grew dark, quite dark 
night. So he sat down and 
cried sadly ; and he could not ' 
get out of the wood ; and I be- 
lieve the bears came and eat 
him up in the wood, for I never 
heard any thing about him after- 
wards. 

I will tell you another story. 

There was a little boy ; he 
was not a big boy, for if he had 
been a big boy, I suppose he 
would have been wiser ; but thia 
was a little boy, not higher than 
the table, and his papa and 
mamma sent him to school. It 
was a very pleasant morning ; 
the sun shone, and the birds 
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«ung on the trees. Now this 
little boy did not much love his 
book, for he was but a silly 
little boy, as I told you ; and 
he had a great mind to play in- 
stead of going to school. And 
he saw a bee flying about, first 
upon one flower, and then upon 
another ; so he said. Pretty bee ! 
will you come and play with 
me? But the bee said, No, I 
must not be idle, I must go aad 
gather honey. Then the little 
boy met a dog, and he said, 
Dog! will you play with me? 
But the dog said. No, I must 
not be idle, I am going to catch 
a hare for my master's dinner, 
I must 'make haste and catch it. 
Then the little boy went by a ^ 
hay-rick, and he saw a bird 
pulling some hay out of the 
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hay-rick, and he said, Bird ! 
will you come and play with 
me ? But the bird said, No, I 
must not be idle, I must get 
some hay to build my nest 
with, and some moss, and some 
wool. So the bird flew away. 
Then the little boy saw a horse, 
and he said. Horse ! will you 
play with me ? But the horse 
said, No, I must not be idle, 
Lmust go and plough, or else 
there will be no corn to make 
bread of. Then the little boy 
thought with himself, what, is 
nobody idle ? then little boys 
must not be idle neither. So 
he made haste, and went to 
school, and learned his lesson 
very well, and the master said 
he was a very good boy. 
Farewell ! good night. 
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PART III. 



Charles, what a clever thing 
it is to read! a little while ago, 
you know, .you could only read 
little words; and you were 
forced to spell them— c-a-t, cat ; 
d- -o- -g, dog. Now you can 
rea4 pretty stories, and I am 
going to write you some. 

Do you know why you are 
better than Puss ? Puss can 
play as well as you; and Puss 
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can drink milk, and lie upon 
the carpet; and she can run as 
fast as you, and faster too, a 
great deal; and she can climb 
trees better; and she can catch 
mice, which you cannot do. 
But can Puss talk ? No. Can 
Puss read? No. Then that is 
the reason why you are better 
than Puss — ^because you can 
talk and read. Can Pierrot, 
your dog, read ? No. Will 
you teach him ? Take the pin 
and point to the words. No — 
he will not* learn. I never saw 
a little dog or cat learn to read. 
But little boys can learn. If you 
do not learn, Charles, you are not 
good for half so much as Puss. 
You had better be drowned. 
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What o'clock is it, Charles ? It 
is twelve o'clock. It is noon* 
Come in the garden then. Now 
where is the sun ? Turn your 
face towards him. Look at the 
sun, that is South. Always 
when it is twelve o'clock, and 
you look at the sun, your face 
is towards the South. Now 
turn to your left hand. Look 
forwards. That is East. In 
the morning, when it is going 
to be light, you must look just 
there, and presently you will 
see the sun get up. Always in 
the morning look there for the 
sun ; for the sun rises in the 
East. Now turn your back to 
the sun. Look straight for- 
wards. That is North. Now 
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turn to your left hand. Look 
forwards. That is West. When 
you have had your supper, and 
it is going to be night, look 
for the sun just there. He is 
always there when he goes to 
bed ; for the sun sets in the 
West. North, South, East, 
West. 



The wind blows. Which 
way does the wind blow ? Take 
out your handkerchief. Throw 
it up. The wind blows it this 
way. The wind comes from 
the North. The wind is North. 
It is a cold wind. The wind 
was West yesterday, then it wa$ 
warm* 
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Rain comes from the clouds. 
Look, there are black, clouds. 
How fast they move along ! 
Now they have hid the sun. 
They have covered up the sun, 
just as you cover up your face 
when you throw a handkerchief 
over it. There is a little bit 
of blue sky still. Now there is 
no blue sky at all ; it is all 
black with the clouds. It is 
very dark, like night. It will 
rain soon. Now it begins. 
What large drops ! The ducks 
are very glad, but the little 
birds are not glad ; they go 
and shelter themselves under 
, the trees. Now the rain is 
over. It was only" a shower. 
Now the flowers smell sweet, 
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and the sun shines, and the 
little birds sing again, and it is 
not so hot as it was before it 
rained. 

We will drink tea out of doors. 
Bring the tea-things. Come, 
fetch your hat. It is very plea- 
sant. But here is no table^ 
What must we do ? O, here is 
a large round stump of a tree, 
it will do very well for a table. 
But we have no chairs. Here 
is a seat of turf, and a bank 
almost covered with violets ; 
we shall sit here, and you and 
Billy may lie on the carpet. 
The carpet is in the parlour. 
Yes, there is a carpet in the 
parlour, but there is a carpet 
here too. What is it? The 
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grass is the carpet out of doors. 
Pretty green soft carpet! and 
it is very large, for it spreads 
every where, over all the fields, 
and over all the meadows : and 
it is very pleasant for the sheep 
and the lambs to lie down upon. 
I do not know what they would 
do without it, for they have no 
feather-bed to sleep upon. 



It. is a pleasant evening. Come 
hither, Charles, look at the sun. 
The sun is in the West. Yes, 
because he is going to set. 
How pretty the sun looks ! We 
can look at him now ; he is not 
so bright as he was at dinner- 
time, when he was up high in 
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the sky. And how beautiful 
the clouds are ! There are 
crimson clouds, and purple and 
gold coloured clouds. Now the 
sun is going down a great pace. 
Now we can see only half of 
him. Now we cannot see him 
at all. Farewell, sun ! till to- 
morrow morning. 

But now, Charles, turn your 
face the other way, to the East. 
What, is it that shines so be- 
hind the trees ? Is it fire ? No, 
it is the moon. It is very large ; 
and how red it is ! like blood. 
The moon is round now, be- 
cause it is full moon; but it 
will not be so round to-mor- 
row night ; it will lose a little 
bit : and the next night it will 
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lose a little bit more ; and more 
the next night ; and so on till 
it is like your bow when it is 
bent: and it will not be seen 
till after you are in bed: and 
it will grow less and less, till 
in a fortnight there will be no 
moon at all. Then, after that, 
there will be a new moon ; and 
you will see it in the afternoon ; 
and it will be very thin at first, 
but it will grow rounder and 
bigger every day, till at last, in 
another fortnight, it will be full 
moon again like this, and you 
will see it rise again behind 
the trees. 
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Do you know what raisins 
are ? They are grapes, dried a 
great deal. Grapes, you knoMr, 
grow upon vines; but raisins 
are made of larger grapes than 
those upon the vine in the gar- 
den : they come from a great 
way off. Do you know what 
sugar comes from ? Sugar comes 
from a cane like a walking 
stick, that grows iij the ground ; 
they squeeze the juice out, and 
boil it a great deal, and that 
makes sugar. And what is tea ? 
Tea is a leaf that grows upon 
a shrub, and that is dried a 
good deal. 

Charles wants some bread and 
butter — But the bread is not 
haked. Then bid Christopher 
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Clump heat his oven and bake 
it — But the loaf is not kneaded^ 
Then bid Margety take thie 
dough and knead it — But the 
flour is not ground. Then take 
it to the mill, and bid Roger 
the miller grind it — But the 
corn is not threshed. Then 
bid John Dobbins take his flail 
and thresh it — But the corn is 
not reaped^ , Then bid , Dick 
Clodpole tajte his sickle and 
cut it — But the wheat is not 
sown. Then bid Farmer Dig- 
gory take the seed and sow it 
— But the field is not ploughed. 
Then Bid Ralph Wiseiacre take 
the horses and ploughr it — But 
the plough is not made. Then 
go to Humphrey Hiccory the 
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carpenter, and bid him make 
one — But there is never a plough- 
share. Then bid Firebrass the 
smith go to his anvil and beat 
one— But we have no butter. 
Then go to market, Susan, and 
buy some — But the butter is not 
churned. Then take your chum, 
Dolly, and chum some — But the 
cow is not milked. Then take 
your pail, Cicely, and milk it. 
Now, Betty, pray spread Charles 
a slice of bread and butter. 



Charles, do not you remem- 
ber the caterpillar we put in a 
paper box, with some mulberry 
leaves for it to eat? Let us 
go and look at it. It is gone-^ 
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here is no caterpillar — ^there is 
something in the box ; what is 
it? I do not know. It is a 
little ball of yellow stuff. Let 
us cut it open, perhaps we may 
find the caterpillar. No, here 
is nothing but a strange little 
grub, and it is dead, I believe^ 
for it does not move. Pinch it 
gently by the tail. Now it stirs : 
it is not dead quite. Charles, 
this grub is your caterpillar ; it 
is indeed. That yellow stuff is 
silk. The caterpillar spun all 
that silk, and covered itself up 
with it ; and then it was turned 
into this grub. Take it, and lay 
it in the sun. We will come 
and look at it again to-morrow 
morning — ^Well, this is very sinr- 
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prising! here is no grub at all 
to be found. Did not we put 
it on this sheet of paper last 
night? Yes, we did. And no- 
body has been in the room to 
meddle with it. No, nobody at 
all has been in the room. Is 
there nothing upon the sheet of 
paper? Yes, here is a white 
butterfly, I wonder how it came 
here, for the windows are shut. 
Perhaps the grub is turned into 
a butterfly, ilt is, indeed; and 
look, here is the empty shell of 
the grub, i Here is where the 
butterfly ceime out. But the 
butterfly is too big; this shell 
eould not hold him. Y6s, it 
did, because his wings were 
folded up, and he lay very snug. 
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it is the same, I assure you, 
Charles : all the pretty butterflies 
that you see flying about were 
caterpillars once, and crawled 
on the ground. 



Charles, you must not go out 
into the fields by yourself, nor 
without leave. You are a very 
little boy, you know; and if 
you Were to venture out by 
yourself you would be lost ; 
then you would cry, and night 
would come, and it would be 
dark, and you could not find 
your way home, and you would 
have' no bed ; you would be 
forced to lie down in the fields, 
upon the cold wet grass, and 

2* 
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perhajm you woi^d dke^ mtd thtt 
woM be a sad tale to tell. 

I will tell you a story about 
a lamb. There was cmce a 
shepherd, who had a i^reat many 
sheep and lambs. He took a 
great deal of care of them, and 
gave them sweet fresh grass to 
eat^ and clear wat^ to drink; 
^, and if they were sick be was 
very good to them, and when 
they climbed up a steep iuU, 
and the lambs were tired, he 
used to carry them in his arms ; 
and when they wer9 aU eating 
their suppers in the field, he 
used to sit upon a stile, and 
play tliem a tune^ and sing to 
them; and so they were t^ 
happiest ^ep and lambs in the 
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whole wwld. But every night 
this shepherd used to pen them 
up in a fold. Do you know 
what a sheep-fold is? Well, I 
will tell you. It is a place like 
the court; but instead of pales 
there are hurdles, which are 
made of slicks that will bend, 
«uch as osier twigs ; and they 
are twisted and made very fast, 
8o tiiat nothing can creep in, 
and nothing can get out. Well, 
and so every night, when it 
grew dark and cold, the shep- 
herd called all his flock, sheep 
and lambs, together, and drove 
them into the fold, and penned 
them up, and there they lay as 
snug and warm and as com- 
fortable as could be, and nothing 
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could get into and l|urt tfaem, 
and the dogs lay round on the 
outside to guard them, and to 
bark if any body came near; 
and in the morning the shep- 
herd unpenned the fold, and let 
them all out again. 

Now they were all very happy 
as I told you, and loved the 
shepherd dearly that was so good 
to tbem-~all except one foolish 
little lamb. And this lamb did 
not like to be shut up every 
night in the fold ; and she came 
to her mother, who was a wise 
old sheep) and said to her, I 
wonder why we are shut up so 
every night ! the dogs are not 
shut up, and why should we be 
shut up? I think it is very 
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hard, and I will get away if I 
can, I am resolved, for I like to 
run about where I please, and I 
think it is very pleasant in the 
woods by moon-light. Then the 
old sheep said to her. You are 
very silly, you little lamb, you 
had better stay in the fold. The 
shepherd is so good to us, that 
we should always do as he bids 
us;'and if you wander about 
by yourself, I dare say you will 
come to some harm. I dare say 
not said the little lamb: and so 
when the evening came, and the 
shepherd called them all to come 
into the foldf she would not 
come, but crept slily under a 
hedge and hid herself; and 
when the rest of the lambs were 
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all in the fold and fast sleep, she 
came out and jumped, and frisk- 
ed, and danced about; and she 
got out of the field, and got into 
a forest full of trees, and a very 
fierce wolf came rushing out of 
a cave and howled very loud. 
Then the silly lamb wished she 
had been shut up in the fold; 
but the fold was a great way 
off*, — and the wolf saw her, and 
seized her, and carried her away 
to a dismal dark den, all cover- 
ed with bones and blood; and 
there the wolf had two cubs, and 
the wolf said to them. Here, I 
have brought you a young fat 
lamb — and so the cubs took her, 
and growled over her a little 
while, and then tore her to pieces, 
and eat her up* 
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Gold is of a deep yellow colour. 
It is very pretty and bright. It 
is exceeding heavy ; heavier than 
any thing else. Men dig it out 
of the ground. Shall I take my 
spade and get some ? No, there 
is none in the fields hereabouts : 
It comes from a great way off; 
and it lies deeper a great deal than 
you could dig with your spade 
Guineas are made of gold; and 
half-guineas. This watch is gold ; 
and the looking-glass frame, and 
the picture frames are gilt with 
gold. Here is some leaf gold. 
What is leaf gold ? It is gold 
beat very thin ; thinner than 
leaves or paper. 

Silver is white and shining. 
The spoons are silver; and the 
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waiter is silver ; and crowns, and 
half-crowns, and shillings, and 
sixpences are made of silver. Sil- 
ver comQS from a great way off too. 

Copper is red. The kettle 
and pots are made of copper, and 
brass is made of cc^per. Brass 
is bright and yellow, like gold 
almost. This sauce-pan is made 
of brass ; and the locks upon the 
door, and this candlestick. What 
is this green upon the sauce-pan ? 
It is rusty; the green is verdi- 
grise ; it would kill you if you 
were to eat it. 

Iron is very hcyrd. It is not 
pretty, but I do not know what 
we should do without it, for it 
makes us a great many things. 
Go and ask the cook whether 
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she can roast her meat without 
a spit? Well, what does she 
say ? She says she cannot. But 
the spit is made of iron ; and so 
are the tongs, and the poker, 
and shovel. Go and ask Dobbin 
if he can plough without the 
ploughshare. Well, what does 
he say? He says, No, he can- 
not. But the ploughshare is 
made of iron. Will iron melt 
in the fire ? Put the poker in 
and try. Well, is it melted? 
No ; but it is red hot, and soft ; 
it will bend. But I will tell 
you, Charles ; Iron will melt in 
a very hot fire when it has been 
in a great while ; then it will 
melt. Come let us go to the 
smith's shop. 
3 
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What is he doing ? He has «. 
forge; he blows the fire with a 
great pair of bellows to make 
the iron hot. Now it is hot. 
Now he takes it out with the 
tongs, and puts it upon the anvil. 
Now he beats it with a hammer. 
How hard he works ! The sparkis 
fly about : pretty bright sparks ! 
What is the blacksmith making ? 
He is making nails, and horse 
^hoes, and a great many things. 
Steel is made of iron. Steel is 
very bright, and sharp, and hard. 

Knives and scissors are made 
of steel. 

Lead is soft, and very heavy. 
Here is a piece : lift it. There 
is lead in the casement ; and 
the spout is lead, and the cistern 
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is lead, and bullets are made of 
lead. Will lead melt in the fire ? 
Try : put some on the shovel ; 
hold it over the fire. Now it is 
all melted. Pour it into this ba- 
sin of water. How it hisses! 
what pretty things it has made ! 

Tin is white and soft. It is 
bright too. The cannisters, and 
the dripping pan, and the reflec- 
tor are all covered with tin. 

Quicksilver is very bright like 
silver ; and it is very heavy. See 
how it runs about ! You cannot 
catch it. You cannot pick it up. 
There is quicksilver in the baro- 
meter. 

Gold, Silver, Copper, Iron, 
Lead, Tin, Quicksilver. One, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven 
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—What ? Metals— They are M 
dug out of the ground. 

Marble is dug out of the ground. 
It is very hard; you cannot cut 
it with a knife; but the stone- 
cutter can cut it. There is white 
marble, and black, and green, and 
red, and yellow marble. The 
chimney-piece is made of marble, 
and the monument in the church. 

Stones come out of the ground, 
and flints. Here are two flints: 
they are very hard: strike them 
both together. Ah ! here is fire ; 
here are sparks. Gravel is dug 
out of gravel pits. They put it 
into carts, and then make gravel 
walks with it, or else mend the 
roads with it. Chalk and fuller's 
earth are dug out of the ground. 
Coals come out of the ground. 
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Men dig great deep pits, and so 
they go down into them, and get 
the coal with pickaxes, and bring 
it up. Those men are colliers: 
they are very black, but I do not 
know how we should do for coals, 
to make a fire, without them. A 
great many things come out of 
the ground ; sure it is very deep ! 
Yes, it is very deep. If you 
were to dig a hundred years, you 
would never come to the bottom, 
it is so deep. 

Charles, here is a ring for you 
to play with. See how it sparkles ! 
Hold it against the sun. I see 
all colours in it. What is this 
bright shining stone ? It is a dia- 
mond. It is very hard ; you may 
write upon the glass with it. A 
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Ruby is red ; bright crimson red- 
An Emerald is green. A Topaz 
is yellow, A Sapphire is blue. 
The Amethyst is purple. The 
Garnet is red. The Beryl is light 
green. All these are dug out of 
the earth. They are called jewels 
— ^precious stones. And here is 
a pretty white round bead, which 
is very pretty ; it is an ear-ring. 
What is it ? It is a pearl. And 
does that come out of the ground 
too? No, it comes out of the 
sea. Pearls are found in oyster- 
shells. 

Will stones melt* in the fire? 
No. 

Does glass come out of the 
ground ? No. People make gla^ 
in a glass-house. They have great 
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fires burning all day and night. 
You shall go to a glass-house 
some day and see them make it. 



A tree has a root that goes 
under the ground a great way. 
The roots are like its legs: the 
tree could not stand without it. 
Then the tree has a trunk ; a 
large, thick, straight trunk. That 
is its body. Then the tree has 
branches. Those are like arms. 
They spread out very far. Then 
there are boughs; and upon the 
boughs, leaves and blossoms. 
Here is a blossom upon the apple- 
tree'. Will the blossom be always 
upon the tree? No, it will fall 
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offsoon: perhaps it will fall off 
to night* But then do you know 
what comes instead of the blos- 
som? What? The fruit- After 
the apple-blossoms there will be 
apples. Then if the blossoms fall 
off to-night, shall I come here and 
get apples to-morrow? No, you 
must have patience : there will 
not be ripe apples for a great 
while yet. There will be first a 
little thing hardly bigger than a 
pin's head : that will ,swell and 
grow bigger every day, and harder, 
till at last it will come to be a great 
apple. But you must not eat it 
yet : you must let it hang till the 
sun has made it red, and you can 
pull it off easily. Now it is ripe, 
it is as red as your cheeks. Now 
gather it and eat it. 
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Has a flower a root too ? Yes ; 
here is a cowslip ; we will pull it 
up. See, here are roots like 
strings ; here is the stem of the 
cowslip; here is the footstalk; 
here is the flower cup ; here are 
the leaves of the flower ; and a 
pretty flower it is : fine yellow 
with crimson spots. Here are the 
seeds. If the seeds are put into 
the ground when they are ripe, 
another flower will grow up. 



A she Horse isa Mare. A 
young Horse is a Colt. A very 
young Horse is a Foal. 

A she Lion is a Lioness. 

Tyger, Tygress. 
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• 

Bull, Cow, Calf, Ox. 

Boar, Sow, Pig, Hog. 

Sheep, Ram, Ewe, Lamb, 
Wether. 

Dog, Bitch, Puppy, Whelp. 

Cat, kitten. 

Cock, Hen, Chicken. 

Gander, Goose, Gosliri. 

Drake, Duck, Duckling. 

Eagle, Eaglet. 

Stag, Buck, Doe, Hart, Hind, 
Fawn. 

Hare, Leveret. 



The Lion lives in a den. He 
is very strong. He has a great 
deal of thick yellow hair about his 
neck. That is his mane. He 
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has very sharp ^laws. They would 
tear you to pieces. Look at him. 
He is very angry. See, he lashes 
his sides with his tail, his eyes 
sparkle like fire. He roars ; how 
loud he roars ! It is very terrible. 
He shows his sharp teeth. His 
tongue is very rough. The Lion 
sleeps all day in his den. When 
it is night he comes out and prowls 
about to find something to eat. 
He eats cows and sheep and 
horses ; and he would eat you too 
if you were within his reach. The 
Lioness has no mane. She is 
like a great dog. Any body would 
be afraid of a lion if he was to 
come. Yes, any body would be 
afraid of a Lion, Charles: but 
you need not be afraid of dogS;, 
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they are good creatures. I wiD 
tell you a story. 

There was once a little boy, 
who was a sad coward* He was 
afraid of every thing almost. He 
was afraid of the two kids, Nanny 
and Billy, when they came and 
put their noses through the pales 
of the court ; and he would not 
pluck Billy by the beard. What 
a silly boy he was! Pray what 
was his name? Nay, indeed, \ 
shall not tell you his name ; for 
I am ashamed of him. Well, 
he was very much afraid of dogB 
too: he always cried if a dog 
barked, and ran away, and took 
hold of his mamma's apron like ii^ 
baby. What a foolish fellow he 
was! for the dogs do not hurt. 
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you know; they love little boys 
and play with them. Did you 
ever see a dog eat up a little boy ? 
No, ijever, I dare say. Well ; so 
this simple little boy was walking 
by himself one day, and a pretty 
black dog came out of a house, 
and said. Bow, wow, bow, wow ; 
and came to the little boy, and 
jumped upon him, and wanted 
to play with him; but the little 
boy ran away. The dog ran after 
him, and cried louder, bow, bow, 
wow ; but he only meant to say, 
Good-morrow, how do you do ? 
but this little boy was sadly fright- 
ened, and ran away as fast as 
ever he could, without looking 
before him, and he tumbled into 
a very dirty ditch, and there he 
4 * 
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lay crying at the bottom of the 
ditch, for he could not get out: 
and I believe he would have laid 
there all day, but the dog was so 
good-natured that he went to the 
house where the little boy lived, 
on purpose to tell them where he 
was. So, when he came to the 
house, he scratched at the door, 
and said, Bow, wow ; for he could 
not speak any plainer* So they 
opened the door. 

What do you want, you black 
dog? We do not know /ou. 
Then the dog went to Ralph the 
servant, and pulled him by the 
coat, and pulled him till he 
brought him' to the ditch ; ai^d the 
dog and Ralph together got the 
little boy out of the ditch ; but he 
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was all over mud, and quite wet, 
and every body laughed at him ^^ 
because he was a coward. 

Now, Charles, my pen is tired, ; 
I cannot write any moje at pre- 
sent ; but if you are a good boy, 
perhaps I may write you some 
more stories another time. Fare- 
well. 
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Charles, here are more sto- 
ries for you,— stories about good 
boys, and naughty boys, and silly 
boys ; for you know what it is to 
be good now. And there is a 
story about two foolish Cocks that 
were always quarrelling, which is 
very naughty. You do not quar- 
rel? No. lam glad^of it; but 
if you see any little boys that 
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quarrel, you may tell them the 
story of The Cocks. This is it : 

There was once a Hen who 
lived in a farmyard, and she had 
a large brood of chickens. She 
took a great deal of care of them, 
and gathered them under her 
wings every night, and fed them, 
and nursed them very well : and 
they were all very good, except 
two Cocks, that were always 
quarreUing with one another. 
They were hardly out of the shell 
before they began to peck at each 
other ; and when they grew big- 
ger they fought till they were ell 
bloody- If one picked up a 
barley-corn, the other always 
wanted to « have it. They never 
looked pretty, because their fea- 
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tihiers wef^ pulled off in fighting, 
till they were quite bare ; and 
liiey picked at one another's eyes 
till they were both almost blind. 
The old Hen very often told 
them how naughty it was to quar- 
tel so: but they did not mind 
her. So one day these two cocks 
had been fighting, as they always 
did ; and the biggest cock, whose 
name was Chanticleer, beat the 
other, and crowed over him, and 
drove him quite out of the yard. 
The cock that^ had been beat 
slunk away and hid himself; for 
he was vexed he had been con- 
quered, and he wanted sadly to 
be revenged; but he did not 
know how to manage it, for he 
was not strong enough himself. 
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Soy after thinking a great deal, 
he went to an old sly Foi 
that lived near, and said t^ 
him, Fox, if you will come with 
me I will shew you where there 
is a large fat cock in a farm-^ 
yard, land you may eat him up 
if you will. The Fox was very 
glad, for he was hungry enough ; 
and he said, Yes, I will come 
with all my heart, and I will 
not leave a feather of him. So 
they went together, and the 
Cock shewed Reynard the way 
into the &rm-yard; and there 
was poor Chanticleer asleep 
upon the perch. And the Foj( 
seized him by the neck, and 
ate him up ; and the other cbck 
stood by and crowed for joy. 
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But when the Fox had done, he 
said, Chanticleer was very good, 
but I have not had enough ; and 
so he flew upon the other cock, 
and ate him up too in a mo*^ 
ment. 



I will tell you a story. 

There was a little boy whose 
name was Harry; and his papa 
and mamma sent him to school. 
Now Harry was a clever fellow, 
and loyed his book ; and he got 
to be the first in his class. So 
his mamma got up one morning 
very early, and called Betty the 
maid, and said, Bet^, I think 
we must bake a cake for Harry^ 
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£>r he has learned hts-book ve* 
ry well. And Betty said, Yes, 
with all my heart. So they 
made a nice cake. It was very 
large and stuffed full of plinns 
and sweet meats, orange and 
citron; and it was iced all over 
with sugar : it was white and 
smooth on the top like snow. 
So this cake was sent to school. 
When little Harry saw it he 
was very glad, and jumped about 
for joy; and he hardly stayed 
for a knife to cut a piece, but 
gnawed it like a little dog. So 
he ate till the bell rang for school, 
and after school he ate again,, 
and ate tUl he went to bed ; 
nay, his bed-fellow told me that 
he laid his cake under his pil- 
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low, and sat up in the higfat to 
eat some. So he ate till it was 
all gone. — But presently after, 
liiis little boy was very *ick, and 
ill, and every body said, I won- 
der what is the matter with Har- 
ry — he udi^d to be so brisk, an^ 
play about more nimbly than 
any of the boys; and fiow be 
looks pate and is very ill, and 
i^omebody said, Harry has had 
a rich cake, and ate it afl up 
very soon, and that has mad^ 
him ill. So they sent for Dr. 
Camomile, and h6 gave him I 
do not know how much bitter 
stuff. Poor Harry did not like 
it at all, bat he was forced to 
take it, or else he would have 
died, you know. So at last he 
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got well again, but his mamioa 
said she would send him no mora 
cakes. 

Now there was another boy, 
who was one of Harry's school- 
fellows: his name was Peter; 
the boys used to call him Peter 
Careful. And Peter had written 
his mamma a very neat pretty 
letter— there was not one blot in it 
all. So his mamma sent him 
a cake. Now Peter thought with 
himself, I will not make myself 
sick wi(h this good cake, as sil- 
ly Harry did ; I will keep it a 
grei^t while. So he took the 
cake and tugged it up stairs. 
It was very heavy: he could 
hardly carry it. And he locked 
it up in hiQ box, and once a 
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day he cyept slily up stairs, and 
ate a very little piece, and 
then locked his box again. 
So be kept it several weeks, 
and it was not gone, for it 
was very^ large ; but, behold! 
the mice got into his box and 
nibbled some. And the cake 
gl'ew dry and mouldy, and at 
last was good for nothing at all. 
So he was obliged to throw it 
away, and it grieved him to 
the very heart, and nobody was 
sorry for him. 

Well ; there was another little 
boy at the same school whose 
name was Billy. And one day 
his mamma sent him a cake, 
because 'she loved him dearly, 
and he loved her dearly. So 
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when the cake came, Billy said 
to his school-fellows, I have got 
a cake, come let us go and eat 
it. So they came about him 
like a parcel of bees; and Bilr 
ly topk a slice of cake himself) 
and then gave a piece to one, 
and a piece to f^ipther, and a 
piece to another, till it wa^ al- 
most gone. Then Billy put the 
rest by, and said, I will eat it 
to-morrow. So he wont to play, 
and the boys all played together 
very merrily. But presently af- 
ter an old blind Fiddler came 
into the court; he had a long 
white beard ; and, because he 
was blind, he had a little dog 
in a string to lead him. So he 
came into the court, and aat 
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down upon a stone, and said, 
my pretty lads, if you will, I 
will play you a tune. And they 
all left off their sport, and came 
and stood round him. And Bil- 
ly saw that while he played 
the tears rem down his cheeks* 
And Billy said. Old Man, why 
do you cry? And the old 
man said. Because I am very 
hungry — I have nobody to give 
me any dinners or suppers — ^I 
have nothing in the world but 
this little dog; and I cannot 
work. If I could work I would. 
Then Billy went, without saying 
a word, and fetched the rest of 
his cake, which he had intended to 
have, eaten another day, and he 
said. Here, old man! here 19 
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some cake for you. The old 
maa said, Where is it ? for I 
am blind, I cannot see it. So 
Billy put it into his hat. And 
tlM Fiddler thanked hiEi, and 
fiilly was more glad than if he 
had eaten ten cakes. 

Pray which do you love best? 
Do you lore Harry, Peter, or 
Billy best ? 



LitlJe boy, come to me. TeH 
me how far from home have 
you been in your life ? I think 
I should like to go a great 
long way with you, and see 
what we could see ; for tiiere 
are a great many places in the 
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world b^dofi home* Bring your 
hat. Good-bye Papa. Farewell, 
Billy, and Harry, and every body. 
We are going a great way ctf. 
And we shall go down the lane, 
and through the church-yard, 
and by the corner-houde, and 
aver the stile, till we have got 
quite into the fields. How 
pretty the fields will look! for 
it will be summer days again 
before we go* And there will 
be yellow flowers, and white 
flowers, and grass, and trees, 
and hedges; and the grass-faop- 
pers will chirp, chirp, under our 
feet. Do not try to catch them ; 
it will only hin^r us,, and we 
have a great way to go. 

Pray wJiat are those pretty 
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creatures that look bq meek and 
good-natured, and have soft thick 
white wool upon their backs, 
like a great-coat, and make a 
noise like the little baby when 
it cries ? Those are sheep and 
lambs. And what are those 
creatures with horns, that are 
bigger than the sheep ? Some 
of them are black, and some 
red : they make a loud noise^ 
but they do not look as if they 
WQuld hurt any body. Those 
are cows that give milk. Stroke 
them. Poor cows! stand still 
and look back. Now we can- 
not see papa's house at all; 
and we can see only the top pf 
the church steeple. Let us go 
a little farther. Now look back* 
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Now we cfmnot s^e the church 
at all. Farewell ! We ^re gmng 
a great way. Shall we ever 
come back again ? Yes^ we shall 
come back again ; but we must 
go on now. Comey make haate* 
What is that tall thing thajt 
has four great arms which move 
very fast ? I believe, if I was 
near it, they would strike me 
down* It is a Wind^miU. Those 
arms are the sails. The wind 
turns them round. And what is 
a Wind-mill for ? It is to grind 
com. You could have no bread 
if the com were not ground. 
Well, but here is a river ; how 
diall we do to get over it ? Why, 
do you not see how those ducks 
4o ? the^ swim over. But I 
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cannot swim. Then you must 
learn^to swim, I believe : it is too 
wide to jump over. O, here is a 
Bridge ! Somebody has made a 
bridge for us quite over the river. 
That somebody was very good, 
for I do not know what we should 
have done without it ; and he 
was very clever too. I wcmder 
how he made it. I am sure I 
could not make such a bridge. 

Well, we must go on, on, on ; 
and we shall see more rivers, and 
more fields, and towns bigger 
than our town a great deal — ^large 
towns, and fine churches, streets, 
and people — ^more than there is 
at the fair. And we shall have 
a great many high hills to climb. 
I believe I must get somebody to 
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carry the little boy up those high 
hills. And sometimes we shall 
go through dusty sandy roads ; 
and sometimes through green 
lanes, where we shall hiear the 
hjjrds sing. Sometimes we shall 
go over wide commons, where 
we shall see no trees, nor any 
house ; and large heaths, where 
there is hardly any grass— only 
some purple flowers, and a few 
black nosed little sheep. Ha ! 
did you see that pretty brown 
creature that ran across the path ? 
Here is another ; and look ! 
there is another : there are a 
great many. They are Rabbits. 
They live here, and make them- 
selves houses in the ground. 
This is a rabbit-warren. 
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Now we are come nmongst a 
great many trees — ^more trees 
dian there are in the orchard by 
a great many^ and taller trees. 
There is oak^ and ash, and elm. 
This is a Wood. What great 
boughs the trees have ! like thick 
arms. The sun cannot diine 
» amongst the trees, they are so 
thick. Look, there is a squirrel ! 
Jumping from one tree to another. 
He is very nimble. What a pretty 
tml he has ! 

Well ; when we have gone on 
a great m«tny days, through a 
great many fields and toi?ms, we 
shall come to a great deep water, 
bigger a great many times thcui 
the river, for you can see over 
the river, you know — ^you can 
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see fields on the otlier side : but 
this is so large, and so wide, you 
can see nothing but water, water, 
as far as ever you can carry your 
eyes. And it is not smooth, like 
the river ; it is all rough, like the 
great pot in the kitchen when it 
is boiling. And it is so deep, 
it would drown you if you were 
as tall as two church steeples. I 
wonder what they call this great 
water ? there is an old fisher- 
man sitting upon a stone dr3ring 
himiielf ; for he is very wet. I 
think we will ask him. Pray, 
fisherman, what is this great wa- 
ter ? It is the sea : did you ne- 
ver hear of the sea ? What ; is 
this great water the same sea 
that is in our map at home ? Yes, 

3 
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it is. Well, this is very strange ! 
we are come to the sea that is 
in our map. But it is very lit- 
tle in the map. I can lay my 
finger over it. Yes; it is little 
in the map, because every thing 
is little in the map ; the towns 
are little, and the rivers are lit* 
tie. 

Pray, fisherman, is there any 
thing on the other side of this 
sea ? Yes ; fields, and towns, 
and people. Will you go and 
see them ; I should like to go 
very well ; but how must we do 
to get over ? for there is no 
bridge here. Do not you see 
those great wooden boxes that 
swim upon the water ? They are 
bigger than all papa's house. 
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There are tall poles in the mid- 
dle, as high as a tree. Those are 
masts. See ! now they are 
spreading the sails. Those white 
sheets are the sails. They are 
like wings. These wooden boxes 
are like houses with wings. 
Yes, and I will tell ydu what lit- 
tle boy ! they are made on pur- 
pose to go over the sea ; and the 
wind blows them along faster 
than a horse can trot. What do 
they call them ? they call them 
ships. You have seen a ship in 
a picture. Shall we get in? 
What have those men in the ship 
got on ? They have jackets and 
trowsers on, and checked shirts. 
They are sailors. I think we 
will make you a sailor ; and then 
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iBstead of breeches you mui^ 
have a pair of trowsers. Dq 
you see that sailor, bow he climbs 
up the ropes? He is very nim- 
ble. He runs up like a monkey. 
Now he is at the top of the mast* 
How little he looks ! but we 
must get in. Come, make haate : 
they will not stay for us# What 
are you doing ? picking up 
shells ! We must get into a boat 
first, because the ship is not near 
enough. Now we are in. 

Now we are upon the great sea. 
Blow, blow, wind ! Sail away^ 
ship ! There are little rooms 
in the ship. Those little rooms 
are called cabins. Let us walk 
about, and look at the ship. 
Why you cannot walk steady : 
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I am afraid you are tipsy ! Be- 
cause the ship rolls about. But 
the sailors can walk steady. 
The sea is not Kke the river ; it is 
greenisii. Well, here is water 
enough if we should be thirsty. 
Yes, here is water enough ; but 
you would not like to drink it. 
It is salt and bitter. You could 
not drink it. How fast we go I 
Now the fiel<is are a great 
way off. Now we cannot see 
any green fields at all, nor any 
houses, nor any thing but the 
great deep water. It is water 
all round as far as ever we can 
see. Yes, and sky ; we can see 
the sky too. All sky over 
our heads, and all water every 

3» 
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where round us ! Do not be 
afraid, little boy ! blow, blow, 
wind ! sail away, ship ! I see 
some things in the sea at a great 
distance* Those are more ships 
^and boatfi. How very small 
^y are ! they look like nut' 
shells in a great pond. 0» now 
we are coming to the greea 
fields and towns on the oth^r 
side of the sea ! I can see them 
a little. Now I can see them 
tery plain. And here is a lit- 
tle piece of green land, with 
the water running all round it* 
That is an island. A piece of 
land with water ail round it, is 
an island. But we are not 
g€Hng there ; we are going to 
the great land. 
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Now we are at tke land* 
<5et out of the ship. Pray> whiat 
country id this ? This is France. 
France! whjr Frattfee is in the 
map too. And prdy what is the 
name of that countty we came 
from^ where we live, and where 
Papa lives ? It is England. And 
the deep stea is between France 
and England ? Yes^ you know it 
4S so in the ilrnp. 

O, France is a pretty place ! It 
Vi warmer than our country : and 
iiere are pretty flowers aad fine 
ihnt, and large grapes. I never 
saw such large grapes in all my 
life. And the vines grow in thb 
fields ; they do not grow against 
walls, as our vines do. And there 
i^re a great many people, men aad 
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women, and little boys and girls, 
singing, and dancing about, and 
so merry ! nothing can be like it. 
I think we will live here, and send 
for papa and Arthur. Let us go 
and talk with those people. Here, 
you little girl ! pray give us some 
of your nice fruit. Sermteur 
Monsieur. What do you say, 
little girl ? I do not understand 
you. I cannot help that. Here is 
an old man cutting vines ; we will 
speak to him. Pray, old man, 
will you give us some of your 
fruit ? We are come a great way 
to see you. Serviteur Monmeur. 
What do you say? We do not 
know what Serviteur Monsieur is* 
It is French. But We do not 
understand French. I cimnot 
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help that ; you must go home and 
learn. And why do you speak 
French ? Because this is France. 
Did not you know that every body 
speaks French in France? Ha, 
ha, ha ! He, he, he ! Ho, ho, ho ! 
Here is a foolish little boy come a 
great way over the sea, and does 
not know that every body speaks 
French in France. Ha, ha, ha! 
He, he, he ! Ho, ho, ho ! Here is a 
foolish little boy come a great way 
over the sea, and does not know 
that every body speaks French in 
France. Ha, ha, ha ! He, he, he ! 
Ho, ho, ho ! Here is a foolish 
little boy come a great way over 
the sea, and does not know that 
every body speaks French in 
France. Ha, ha, ha ! He, he, he ! 
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Ho, ho, ho ! — ^What shall we do, 
little boy? every body laughs at 
us ; and all the little birds twitter 
and chirp at us. We will ga 
home again. Farewell, France ! 
We will not go to France again 
tilf papa has taught us to talk 
French. Let us get into the ship 
again. Blow, wind, sail away^ 
ship! Now we are got back 
again. Pray, papa, teach the little 
boy French before he goes a great 
way abroad again. 



You know how many legs a 
horse has ? Yes, a horse has four 
legs.^ And do you know what an 
animal is called that has four legs ? 
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It is called a Quadruped. The 
Cow is a quadruped ; and the Dog, 
and the Lion, and all the beasts. 
But birds are not quadrupeds, for 
they have only two legs. Some 
quadrupeds have hoofs. The 
Horse has hoo& ; so has the Ass, 
and the Cow : but the Dog has no 
hoofs ; the Dog has toes and 
claws ; so the Dog is not hoofed, 
but digitated ; and the cat, and the 
squirrel, and a great many more, 
are digitated. The hoof of the 
Horse is whole, it is all in one 
piece ; but the hoof of the Cow is 
parted, as if it were two hoofs. 
That is being cloven-footed ; the 
hoof is cloven. The Cow, and 
the Sheep, and the Hog, and the 
Stag, are all cloven-footed; but 
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the Horse, and the Ass, have 
whole hoofs. 

The Ass says, I am a Quad- 
ruped ; I am a very patient good 
creature. I have hoofs, and 
very long ears : I bray very loud. 
The horse is frightened when I 
bray, and starts back ; but I am 
very meek, and never hurt any 
thing. My young ones are colts ; 
I suckle them. I am not so big 
as a horse, and cannot gallop fast, 
but I work very hard. Sometimes 
I carry little boys on my back, 
two or three at a time, and they 
whip me, and prick my sides, to 
make me go faster. I carry greens 
to market, and turnips, and pota- 
toes; and sometimes I carry a 
great load of pans, and mugs,* and 
pots, with which my back is al- 
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most broke ; and I get nothing 
for my dinner but a few prickly 
thistles and some coarse grass 
from off the common : and I have 
no stable to go into as a Horse 
has ; I always lie out in the fields, 
in the snow, and in the rain, but 
I am very contented. I give milk 
as well as the Cow ; and my milk 
is very good for people that are 
sick, to make them well again. 

Ha ! what is there amongst the 
furze ? I can see only its eyes. 
It has very large full eyes. It is 
a Hare. It is in its form, squat- 
ting down amongst the bushes to 
hide itself, for it is very fearful. 
The Hare is very innocent and 
gentle. Its colour is brown ; but 
in countries which are very cold 

4 
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it turns white as snow. It has a 
short bushy tail ; its lip is parted, 
and very hairy ; and it always 
moves its lips. Its hind legs are 
very long, that it may run the 
better. The Hare feeds upon 
herbs, and roots, and the bark of 
young trees, and green corn ; and 
sometimes it will creep through 
the hedge, and steal into the gar- 
dens, to eat pinks and a little 
parsley ; and it loves to play and 
skip about by moon-light, and to 
bite the tender blades of grass 
when the dew is upon them ; but 
in the day-time it sleeps in its 
form. It sleeps with its eyes 
open, because it is very fearful 
and timid, and when it hears the 
least noise it starts and pricks up 
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its large ears. And when the 
huntsman sounds his horn, and 
the poor harmless Hare hears the 
Dogs coming, then it runs away 
very swiftly straight forward, 
stretching its legs, and leaves 
them all behind. But the Dogs 
pursue her, and she grows tired, 
and cannot run so fast as at first. 
Then she doubles, and turns, and 
runs back to her form, that the 
hounds may not find her ; but they 
run with their noses to the ground, 
smelling till they have found her 
out. So when she has run five 
or six miles, at last she stops and 
pants for breath, and can run no 
further. Then the hounds come 
up, and tear her, and kill her. 
Then, when she is dead, her little 
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limbs, which moved so fast, grow 
quite stiff, and cannot move at all. 
A finaii could go faster than a hare 
when it. is dead : and its pocMr 
little heart, that beat so quick, is 
quite still and cold ; and its round 
full eyes are dull and dim ; and 
its soft furry skin is all torn and 
bloody. It is good for nothing 
now but to be roasted. 



All Mrds that swim in the water 
are web-footed- Their toes are 
joined together by a skin that 
grows between them ; that is 
being web^footed; and it helps 
the birds to swim well, for then 
their feet are like the fins of a 
iish. 
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The Swan says, my name is 
Swan : I am a large bird, larger 
than a goose. My bill is red, but 
the sides of it are black, and I 
have black about my eyes* My 
legs are dusky, but my feet are 
red, and I am web-footed* My 
body is all white, as white as 
snow, and very beautifiil. I have 
a very long neck. I live in rivers 
and lakes. I eat plants thai grow 
in the water, and seeds, and little 
insects, and snails. I do not look 
pretty when I walk upon the 
ground, for I cannot walk well at 
all ; but when I am in the water, 
swimming smoothly along, arch- 
ing my long neck, and dipping my 
white breast, with which I make 
way through the water, I am the 
4* 
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most graceful of all birds. I build 
my nest in a little island among^ 
the reeds and rushes. I make it 
of sticks and long grass: it is 
very large and high. Then I lay 
my eggs, which are white, and 
very large, larger a great deal than 
a goose's egg; and I sit upon 
them for two months ; then they 
are hatched, and my young ones 
come out. They axe called cyg- 
nets. They are not white at first, 
but greyish. If any body was to 
come near me when I am in my 
nest, sitting upon my egg^, or 
when I have my young one^, I 
should fly at him ; for I am very 
fierce to defend my young : and 
if you were to come to take them 
away, I should beat you down 
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with my strong pinion, and per- 
haps break your 6u:m. I live a 
very great while. 



The Sun says, My name is 
Sun. I am very bright. I rise 
in the east ; and when I rise; then 
it is day. I look in at your win- 
dow with my bright golden eye, 
and tell you when it is time to get 
up ; and I say. Sluggard, get up : 
I do not shine for you to lie in 
your bed and sleep, but I shine 
for you to get up and work, and 
read, and walk about. I am a 
great traveller, I travel all over 
the sky ; I never stop, and I never 
am tired. I have a crown upoa 
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my head of bright beams^ and I 
send forth my rays every where* 
I shine upon the trees and the 
houses, and Upon the water ; and 
every thing looks sparkling and 
beautiful when I shine upon it, 
I give you light, and I give you 
heat, for I make it warm* I make 
the fruit ripen, and the com 
ripen. If I did not shine upon 
the fields and upon the gardens, 
nothing would grow. I am up 
very high in the sky, higher than 
all trees, higher than the clouds, 
higher than every thing. I am 
a great way off. If I were to 
come nearer you, I should scorch 
you to death, and I should burn 
up the grass, for I am all made of 
hot glowing fire. I have been in 
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the sky a great while. Four 
years ago there was no Charles ; 
Charles was not alive then, but 
tibere was a Sun. * I was in the 
sky before papa and mamma were 
alive, a great many long years 
ago ; and I am not grown old yet. 
Sometimes I take off my crown 
of bright rays, and wrap up my 
head in thin silver clouds, and 
then you may lock at me; but 
when there are no clouds, and I 
shine with all my brightness at 
noon-day, you cannot look at me, 
for I should dazzle your eyes, 
and make you blind. Only the 
Eagle can look at me then : the 
Eagle with his strong piercing 
eye, can gaze upon me always. 
And when I am going to rise in 
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the morning, and make it day, 
the Lark flies up in the sky to 
meet me, and sings sweetly in the 
air ; and the 43ock crows loud to 
tell every body that I am cOmin^: 
but the Owl and the Bat fly away 
when they see me, and hide them- 
selves in old walls and hollow 
trees ; and the Lion and the 
Tiger go into their dens and 
caves, where they sleep all the 
day. I shine in all places. I 
shine in England, and in France, 
and in Spain, and all over the 
earth. I am the most beautiful 
and glorious creature that can be 
seen in the whole world. 
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The Moon says, My name is 
Moon; I shine to give you light 
in the night, when the Sun is set 
I am very beautiful and white, 
like silver. You may look at me 
always, for I am not so bright as 
to dazzle your eyes, and I never 
scorch you. I am mild and gen- 
tle. I let even the little glow- 
worms shine, which are quite 
dark by day. The stars shine all 
around me, but I am larger and 
brighter than the stars, and I 
look like a large pearl amongst 
a great many small sparkling 
diamonds. When you are asleep, 
I shine through your curtains 
with my gentle beams, and I say. 
Sleep on, poor little tired boy, I 
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will not disturb you. The night- 
ingale sings to me, who sings 
better than all the birds of the 
air. She sits upon a thorn, and 
sings melodiously all night long, 
while the dew lies upon the grass, 
and every thing is still and silent 
all around* 
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PART V. 



HYMN I. 



Come, let us praise God, for he 
is exceedingly great ; let us bless 
God, for he is very good. 

He made all things ; the sun to 
rule the day, the moon to shine 
by night. 

He made the great whale, and 
the elephant ; and the little worm 
that crawleth upon the ground. 
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The little bkda mg praises to 
God, when they warble sweetly 
in the green diadbeh. 

The brooks and rivers praise 
God, when they murmw melodi- 
ously amongst the ttoiooth peb* 
bles. 

I will praise God with. my voice; 
for I may praise him, though I am 
but a little child* 

A, fipw years ago, and I was but 
a. litl^ infant, and mytoii^^was: 
dumb within my mouth* 

And I did not know the gvtat 
name of God,, for my r6ason> was 
not come unto me. 

fiiutl cm i^w speaks a^d qiy 
tongue shall (faisa hinv: I can 
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heart shall love him. 

Let him call me^ and I will 
come mito him ; let him command, 
and I will obey him. 

When I am older, I will praise 
him better ; and I will never for- 
get God, so long as my life re- 
maineth in me. 



HYMNn. 

CoBfE, let us go forth into the 
fields, let us see how the flowers 
spring, let us listen to the singing 
of the birds, and sport ourselves 
upon the new grass. 
1* 
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Vher winter i» orer andb^ gone, 
the buds come* out upon ^le tree», 
Ibe cisiiiiacm bioaBOfln^ of the peach 
and ^ neetaiiiief a^e si^m ; aod 
the green leavea sprout 

The Itedges di*e h^deri^ with 
tuflss of priufwroeee, and yellow 
eowdSpe that hang down their 
heads; and the blue viotet lies 
hid beneath the shade. 

The young goslings are running 
upon the green, they are just 
hatched, their bodies are covered 
with yellow down ; the old ones 
hiss with anger if any ojie comes 
near. 

The hen sits upon her nest of 
stiraw ; she watches pat^tly the 
full time, till the young chickens 
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g^ stoengtk to break the shell 
with Ibeir bilki, caidGome out« 

The Iambs sport in the field, 
they totter by the side of their 
dams, their young limbs at first 
can hardly support their weight. 

If you fell, little lambs, you will 
not be hurt; there is spread under 
you a carpet of soft grass ; it is 
spread for you and us. 

The butterflies flbtitter from bush 
to bush? and open their wings to 
the wajrm sun. 

The young animals of every 
kind are sporting about, they 
feel themselves happy, they are 
glad to be aHive ; they thank him 
tha^t he ha^ made them alive. 
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They may thank him in. their 
hearts, but we can thank him with 
our tongues ; our gifts are greater 
than theirs; therefore, we ought 
to praise him more. 

The birds can warble, and the 
young lambs can bleat; but we 
can open our lips in his praise, we 
can speak of all his goodness. 

Therefore, we will thank him 
for ourselves, and we will thank 
him for those that cannot speak. 

Trees that blossom, and little 
lambs that skip about, if you could 
you would say, ho\? good he is r 
but you are dumb, we will say it 
for you. 

We will not offer you up in 
sacrifice, but we will offer sacrifice 
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^ fo% ou every hilt, and m every 
green field ; we will offer the sa- 
crifice of thanksgiving, and the 
incense of praise. 



HYMNm. 

BjBHou), the shepherd of the 
flock, he taketh care for his sheep^ 
he leadeth them among liie clear 
brooks, he guideth them to fresh 
pasture ; if the young lambs are 
weary, he carrieth them in his 
arms ; if they wander, he bringeth 
them back. 

But who is the shephqrdV 
Shepherdi? Who taketh cai^ for 
hint? Who guidet& him in the 
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he should go? And if he 
wander, who shall bring him 
back ? 

God is the shepherd^s Shepherd : 
he is the Shepherd over all : he 
taketh care for all; the whole 
earth is his fold ; we are all his 
flocks ; and every herb, and every 
green field is the pasture which 
he hath prepared for us. 

The mother loveth her little 
child ; she bringeth it up on her 
knees; she nourisheth its body 
with food; she feedeth its mind 
with knowledge ; if it is sick, she 
nurseth it with tender love; she 
watcheth over it when asleep ; she 
forgetteth it not for a moment; 
she teacheth it how to be good ; 
she rejoiceth daily in its growth. 
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But who is the parent of the 
mother? Who nourisheth her 
with good things, and watcheth 
over her with tender love, and re- 
membereth her every moment? 
Whose arms are about her to 
guard her from harm? And if 
she is sick, who shall heal her ? 

God is the parent of the mother; 
be is the parent of all, for he 
created alL All the men, and dl 
the women who are alive in the 
wide world, are his children : he 
loveth all, he is good to alK 

The king governeth his people ; 
he hath a golden crown upon his 
head» and the royal sceptre is in 
his hand ; he sitteth upon a throne, 
and sendeth forth his commands ; 
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li» subjects few before him; if 
they do *well, lie jrotectelh them 
from doftgei- ; aiid if they do^evH, 
he pwttsheth fhem. 

But who is the sovereiign of ^e 
Jdng? Who eomuMuuieth him 
what he must do ? Whose hand 
is stretched out to protect him 
from (knger ? And if he do evil, 
who shall pusbh MsA? 

God is the sovereign of the 
king ; his crown is a <^rown of 
glory, and his throne is m heaven 
above. He is King of kings, and 
Lord of lords ; if he bid us Hve, 
we live ; if he bid us die, *ve die : 
his dominion is o^er all wenflds, 
and die light of his eoufitenanceis 
upon all his works. 
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Go4 is our shepherd, ll^reforet 
we will follow him : God is our 
father, therefore, we will love 
him: God is our king^ therefore, 
we will obey him. 



HYMN IV. 

Come, and I will shew you what 
is beautiful. It is a rose fully 
blown. See how she sits upon 
her mossy stem, like the queen of 
ail the flowers ! Her leaves glow 
like fire ; the air is filled with her 
sweet odour ; she is the delight of 
every eye. 

She is beautifiil, but there is 
fairer than she. He that made 
2 
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the rose is more beautiful than the 
rose : he is all lorely : he is the 
delight of eyery heart. 

I will show you what is strong. 
The lion is strong, when he rais- 
eth up himself from his lair, when 
he shc^eth his mane, when the 
voice of his roaring is heard, the 
cattle of the field fly, and the wild 
beasts of the desert hide them- 
selves, for he is very terrible. 

The lion is strong, but he that 
made the lion is stronger than him: 
His anger is terrible. He could 
make us die in a moment, and no 
cme could save us from his hand. 

I will show you what is glorious. 
The sun is glorious. When he 
shineth in the clear sky, when he 
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sitteth on his bright throne in the 
heavens, and looketh abroad over 
all the earth, he is the most glori- 
ous and excellent object the eye 
can behold. 

The sun is glorious, but he that 
made the sun is more glorious 
than him. The eye beholdeth 
him not, for his brightness is more 
dazzling than we could bear. Hd 
seeth in all dark places ; by night 
as well as by day ; and the light of 
his countenance is over all his 
works. 

Who is this great name, and 
what is he called, that my lips 
may praise him ? 

This great name is GOD. He 
made all things, but he is himself 
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more excellent than all which he 
hath made ; they are beautiftil, but 
he is beauty ; they are strong, but 
he is strength; they are perfect, 
but he is perfection. 



HYMN V. 

The glorious sun is set in the 
west ; the night dews fall ; and the 
air which was sultry becomes cool. 

The flowers fold up their co- 
loured leaves : they fold themselves 
up, and hang their heads on the 
slender stalk. 

The chickens are gathered un- 
der the hen, and are at rest ; the 
hen herself is at rest also. 
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The little birds have ceased 
their warbling ; they are asleep on 
the boughs, each one with his 
head behind his wing. 

There is no murmur of bees 
around the hive, or amongst the 
honied woodbines: they have 
done their work, and lie close in 
their waxen cells. 

The sheep rest upon their soft 
fleeces, and their loud bleating i& 
no more heard amongst the hills. 

There is no sound of a number 
•f voices, or of children at play, or 
the trampling of busy feet, and of 
people hurrying to and fro. 

The smithes hammer is not 
heard upon the anvil; nor the 
harsh saw of the carpenter. 

2* 
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AU men are stretched on their 
quiet beds ; and the child sleeps 
* upon the breast of its mother* 

Darkness is spread over the 
skies, and darkness is upon the 
ground; every eye is shut, and 
every hand is still. 

Who taketh care of all people 
when they are simk in sleep; 
IKrhen they cannot defend them- 
selves, nor see if danger a[^roach- 
eth? 

There is an eye that never 
aleepeth; there is an eye that 
seeth in the dark night, as well 
as in the bright sunshine. 

When there is no light of the 
sun, nor of the moon ; when there 
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is no lamp in the house, nor any 
Utde star twinkling through the 
thick clouds ; that eye seeth every 
where, in all places, and watcheth 
continually over all the families of 
the earth. 

The eye that sleepeth not is 
God's : his hand is always stretch- 
ed out over us. 

He made sleep to refresh us 
when we are weary; he made 
night, that we might sleep in quiet. 

As the mother moveth about 
the house with her finger on her 
lips, and stilleth every little noise, 
that her infant may not be dis- 
turbed ; as she draweth the cur- 
tains around its bed, and shutteth 
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<Mit the light from its tender eyes ; 
60 God draweth the curtains of 
darkness around us : so he maketh 
all things to be hushed and still, 
that his large family may sleep in 
peace. 

Labourers spent with toil, and 
young children, and every little 
insect, sleep quietly, for God 
watcheth over you. 

You may sleep, for he never 
sleeps ; you may close your eyes 
in safety, for his eye is always 
open to protect you. 

When the darkness is passed 
away, and the beams of the morn- 
ing sun strike through your eye- 
lids, begin the day with praising 
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pod, whp hath tak^n care pf you 
through the night. 

Flowers, when you open again, 
spread your leaves, p.n4 PWe]] 
sweet to his praisp. ^ 

Birds, when you awake, warble 
your thanks amongst the green 
boughs ; sing to him, before you 
sing to your mates. 

Let his praise be in our hearts, 
when we lie down ; let his praise 
be on our lips when we awake. 



HYMN VI. 

Child of reason, whence com*- 
est thou? What hath thine eye 
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observed, and whither has thy foot 
been wandering ? 

I have been wandering along 
the meadows, in the thick grass. 
The cattle were feeding around 
jne, or reposing in the cool shade ; 
the corn sprung up under the fur- 
rows ; the poppy and the hair-bell 
grew among the wheat ; the fields 
were bright with summer, and 
glowing with beauty. 

Didst thou see nothing more? 
Didst thou observe nothing be- 
sides? Return again, child of 
reason, for there are greater things 
than these. God was among the 
fields; and didst thou not per- 
ceive him ? His beauty was 
amongst the meadows ; his smiles 
enlivened the sunshine. 
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I have walked through the thick 
forest ; the wind whispered among 
the trees ; the hvook fell from the 
rocks with a pleasant murmur ; the 
squirrel leapt from bough to bough, 
and the birds sung to each other 
amongst the branches. 

Didst thou hear nothing but the 
murmur of the brook ? No whis- 
pers but the whispers of the wind ? 
Return again, child of reason, for 
there are greater things than these. 
God was among the trees; his 
voice sounded in the murmur of 
the water ; his music warbled in 
the shade; and didst thou not 
attend ? 

I saw the moon rising behind 
the trees ; it was like a lamp of 
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gcAA : the 'etars one after anotKer 
appeared in the dear firmament 
Presently^ I sirir black clouds 
ariee, and roll toivarde the south ; 
the lightning streamed in thick 
flashes orer the sky ; the thunder 
growled at a distance; it came 
nearer, and I felt afraid, for it was 
loud and terrible. 

Did thy heart feel no terror but 
of the thunderbolt? Was ^re 
nothing bright and terrible, but 
the lightning ? Return, oh ! child 
of reas(Hi, for there are greater 
things than these : God was in the 
storm, and didst thou not perceive 
him? His terrors were abroad, 
and did not thine heart acknow- 
ledge him ? 
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God is m evefy place f he speaks 
m erery aound we bear ; he is seen 
in all that our eyesr beliold ; notb^ 
mgy oh ! child of reason, isr without 
God : tet God^ d»ere£cHre^ be in aD 
thy thoughts. 



HYMN Vn. 

Come, let us go into the thick 
shade, for it is the noon of the day, 
and the summer sun beats hot 
upon our heads. 

The shade is pleasant and eool ; 
the branches meet above our 
heads, and shut out the sun, as 
with a green curtain ; the grass is 
soft to our feet, and a eleea^ brook 
washes the roots of the tree^. 

3 
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The sloping bank is covered 
with flowers ; let us lie doMoi upon 
it ; let us throw^ our limbs on the 
fresh grass, and sleep; for all 
things are still, and we are quite 
alone. 

The cattle lie down to sleep in 
the cool shade, but we can do what 
is better ; we can raise our vmoes 
to heaven ; we can praise the great 
God who made us. He made the 
warm sun and the cool shade ; the 
trees that grow upwards, and the 
brooks that run murmuring along. 
All the things that we see are his 
work. 

Can we raise our voices up to 
the high heaven ? Can we make 
Him hear who is above the Btars ? 
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Yes; for he heareth us when we 
only whisper; when we breathe 
out words softly, with a low voice. 
He that filleth the heavens is here 
also. 

May we that are so young speak 
to him that always was ? 

May we that can hardly speak 
plain, speak to God ? 

We that are so young, are but 
lately made alive; therefore, we 
should not forget his forming hand, 
who hath made us alive. We that 
cannot speak plain, should lisp out 
praises to him who teacheth us 
how to speak, and hath opened 
our dumb Ups. 

When we could not thiAk of 
him, he thought of us ; before we 
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could ask him to bless us, be had 
already given ud many Ueasingaf* 

He fashioneth our tender limbs, 
and causeth them to grow: he 
maketh us strong, tall, and nimble* 

Every day we are more active 
than the former day; therefore, 
every day we ought to praiae him 
better than the former day. 

The buds spread into leaves, 
and the blossoms swell to fruit; 
but they know not how they grow^ 
nor who causeth them to spring up 
from the bosom of the earth. 

Ask them, if they will tell thee J 
bid them break forth into singing, 
and fill the air with pleasant 
sounds. 
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They smell sweet; they look 
beautiful ; but they are quite silent : 
no sound is in the still air: no 
murmur of voices among the green 
leaves. 

The plants and trees are made 
to give fruit to man ; but man is 
made to praise God who made 
him. 

We love to praise him, because 
he loveth to bless us ; we thank 
him for life, because it is a plea- 
sant thing to be alive. 

We love God, who hath created 
all beings ; we love all beings, be- 
cause they are the creatures of 
God. 

We cannot be good, as God is 
good to all persons every where ; 
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but we can Fejoice, tliat every 
where there is a God to do them 
good. 

We will think of God when we 
play, and when we work; when 
we walk out, and when we come 
in ; when we sleep, and when we 
wake, his praise shall dwell con- 
tinually on our lips. 



HYMN Vm. 

See where stands the cottage 
of the labourer, covered with warm 
thatch ; the mother is spinning at 
the door; the young children sport 
before her on the grass : the elder 
ones learn to labour, a^d are obe- 
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dient : the father worketh to pro- 
vide them food : either he tilleth 
the ground) or he gathereth corn, 
or shaketh the ripe apples from 
the tree : his children run to meet 
him when he cometh home, and 
his wife prepareth the wholesome 
meal. 

The father, the mother, and the 
children make a family ; the father 
is the master thereof If the fa- 
mily is numerous, and the ground&r 
large, there are servants to help 
do the work : all these dwell in 
one house ; they sleep beneath one 
roof; they eat of the same bread : 
their hearts are bowed together 
night and morning adoring their 
Creator: they are very closely 
united, and are dearer to each 
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other than any strangers. If one 
is sick, they mourn together ; and 
if one is happy, they rejoice to- 
gether. 

Many houses are built together; 
many families live near one an- 
other; they meet together on the 
green, and in pleasant walks, and 
to buy and sell, and in the house 
of justice ; and they gather togeth- 
er to worship the great God, in 
companies. If one is poor, his 
neighbour helpeth him; if he is 
sad, he comforteth him. This is a 
village ; see where it stands, in- 
closed in a green shade, and the 
tall spire peeps above the trees. 
If there be very many houses, it is 
a town — ^it is governed by a ma- 
gistrate. 
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Many towns, and a large extent 
of country, make a state or king- 
dom : it is enclosed by mountains ; 
it is divided by rivers ; it is washed 
by seas; the inhabitants thereof 
are countrymen; they speak thd 
same langua^ ; ^ they make War 
and peace tog^ther^ a king 13 thd 
ruler thereof. 

Many kingdoms, and (Countries 
ftill of people, and islands, and 
large continents and different cli- 
mates, make up this whole world 
— God governeth it. The people 
swarm upon the face of it like aniB 
upon a hillock: some are black 
with the hot sun— ^ome cover 
themselves with furs against the 
sharp cold — ^some drink of thie 
fruit of the vine — some of the 
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pleasant milk of the cocoa nut — 
and others quench their thirst with 
the running stream. 

All are God's family ; he know-^ 
Gth every one of them, as a shep^ 
herd knoweth his flock : they pray 
to him in diSerepf, languages, but 
he understands them all: he hear- 
eth them all ; he taketh care of all : 
none are so great that he cannot 
punish them ; none are so mean 
that he will not protect them. 

Negro woman, who sittest pin- 
ing in captivity, and weepest over 
thy sick child, though no one seeth 
thee, God seeth thee ; though no 
one pitieth thee, God pitieth thee : 
raise thy voice, forlorn and aban- 
doned one; call upon him from 
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amidst thy bonds^ for assuredly he 
will hear thee. 

Monarch, that rulest over an 
hundred states; whose frown is 
terrible as death, and whose ar- 
mies cover the land; boast not 
thyself as though there was none 
above thee : God is above thee — 
his powerful arm is always over 
thee : and if thou doest ill, assur- 
edly he will punish thee. 

Nations of the earth, fear the 
Lord : families of men, call upon 
the name of your God. 
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HYMN IX. 

Come, let us walk abroad : let 
us talk of the works of God, 

Take up 9^ hand&il ^ ^aad: 
number the grains of i| ; tdUi tham 
one by one into thy lap. 

Try if thou canst count tjke 
blades of grass in the field, or the 
leavea on the trees. 

We cannot count them, th^y 
are innumerable : much more the 
things which God has made. 

The fir groweth on the high 
mountain, and the grey willow 
bends above the stream. 
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The thistle is armed with sharp 
prickles ; the mallow is soft and 
woolly. 

The hop layeth hold with her 
tendrils, and claspeth the tall 
pole ; the oak hath firm root in 
the ground, and resisteth the win- 
ter storm. 

The daisy enamelleth the mea- 
dows, and groweth beneath the 
foot of the passenger ; the tulip 
asketh a rich soil and the careful 
hand of the gardener* 

The iris and the reed spring up 
in the marsh; the rich grass 
covereth the meadows ; and the 
purple heath flower enliveneth the 
waste ground. 
4 
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The water-l3ies grow beneath 
the stream ; their foroad leaves 
float on the water : the wail-flow- 
er takes root in the hard stone, 
and spreads its fragrance amongst 
the broken ruins. 

Every leaf is of a different form : 
every plant hath a separate inhab- 
itant. * 

Look at the thornd that are 
white with blossoms, and the 
flowers that cover the fields, and 
the plants that are trodden in the 
green path. The hand of man 
hath not planted them ; the sow^ 
faioith not scattered the seeds firom^ 
his Imnds, nor the gardener dig- 
ged a place for them with his 
spade. 
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Same §row on steep" rocksj^ 
where no man can climb'*,^ in 
shaking bogs, and deep forests, 
and desert islands ; they ^prin^ 
up every where, and eover the 
bosom of the whole earth. 

Who causeth them *to grow ev- 
ery where, and bloweth the seeds 
about in winds, and inixeth them 
with the mould, and waterelii them 
with soft rains, and cherisheth 
them with dews ? Who fanneth 
them with the pure breath of hea- 
ven, and giveth them colours, and 
smells, and spreadeth out their 
thin tr€^spcM*ent leaves ? 

How doda the Kose draw its 
uimsoH from the dark brown. 
eajTth, or the Mly its shining white ? 
How ean a small seed contain a 
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plant? How doth every plant 
know its season when to put 
forth ? They are marshalled in 
order : each one knoweth his 
place, and standeth up in his own 
rank. 

The snowdrop and the prim- 
rose make haste to lift up their 
heads above the ground. When 
the spring cometh, they shoot 
forth ! — The carnation waiteth for 
the full strength of the year ; and 
the hardy laurustinus cheereth the 
winter months. 

Every plant produceth its like. 
An ecur of com will not grow from 
an acorn ; nor will a grape stone 
produce cherries : but every one 
springeth from its proper seed. 
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Who preserveth them alive 
through the winter, when the snow 
is on the ground, and the sharp 
frost bites on the plain? Who 
saveth a small seed, and a little 
warmth in the bosom of the earth, 
and causeth them to spring up 
afresh, cuid sap to rise through the 
hard fibres ? 

The trees are withered, naked, 
and bare : they are like dry bones. 
Who breatheth on them with the 
breath of spring, and they are 
covered with verdure, and green 
leaves sprout from the dead 
wood ? 

Lo, these are part of his works : 
and a little portion of his wonders. 
6* 
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There is Kttle need that I 
should tell you of God, for every 
thing sptoks of bim. 

Every fidd is like an open 
book ; every painted flower hath 
a lesson written on its leaves. 

Every murmuring brook haih a 
tongue: a voice is in every whis- 
pering wind. 

They all speak of him who 
made them : they all tell us he is 
very good. 

We cannot see God, for he is 
invisible ; but We can see his 
works, and worship his footsteps 
in the green sod. 

They that know the most, will 
praise God the best ; but which of 
us can number half his works ? 
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HYMN X. 



Child of mortality, whence 
comest thou ? Why is thy counte- 
nance sad, and why are thine eye* 
red with weeping ? 

I have seen the rose in its beau- 
ty ; it spread its leaves to the 
morning sun : — I returned, it was 
dying upon its stalk : the grace of 
the form of it was gone : its love- 
liness was vanished away; the 
leaves thereof were scattered on 
the ground, and no one gathered 
them again. 

A stately tree grew on the 
plain ; its branches were covered 
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with verdure ; its bougha spread 
wide, and made a goodly shadow ; 
th^ trunk was like a strong pillar ; 
the roots were like crooked fangs : 
— I returned, the verdure was nipt 
by the east wind; the branches 
were lopt away by the axe ; the 
worm had made its way into the 
trunk, and the heart thereof was 
decayed : it mouldered away, and 
fell to the ground. 

I have seen the insects sporting 
in the sunshine, and darting along 
the stream ; their wings glittered 
with gold and purple : their bodies 
shone like the green emerald; 
they were more numerous than I 
could count ; their motions were 
quicker than my eye could glance : 
I returned, they were brushed i»to 
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the pool, they were' perishing with 
the evening breeze : the swallow 
had devoured them ; the pike had 
seized them : there were none 
found of so great a multitude. 

I have seen man in the pride of 
his strength ; his cheeks glowed 
with beauty ; his limbs were full 
of activity ; he walked, he ran, he 
rejoiced in that he was more ex- 
<^ellent than those : I returned, he 
lay stiff and cold on the bare 
ground ; his feet could no longer 
move, nor his hands stretch them- 
selves out ; his life was departed 
from him ; and the breath out of 
his nostrils. — Therefore do I weep, 
because death is in the world ; 
the spoiler is among the works of 
God : all that is made must be 
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destroyed; all that is bom must 
die. Let me alone, for I will 
weep yet longer. 



HYMN XI. 

I HAVE seen the flower wither- 
ing on the stalk, and its bright 
leaves spread on the ground : — ^I 
looked again, and it sprung forth 
afresh ; the stem was crowned 
with new buds, and the sweetness 
thereof filled the air. 

I have seen the sun set in the 
west, and the shades of night shut 
in the wide horizon: there was 
no colour, nor shape, nor beauty, 
nor musick ; gloom and darkness 
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brooded around: I looked, the 
sun broke forth again from the 
east, and gilded the mountain 
tops: the lark rose to meet him 
from her low nest, and the shades 
of darkness fled away. 

I have seen the insect^ being 
come to its full size, languish and 
refuse to eat. It spun itself into 
a tomb, and was shrouded in the 
silken cone ; it lay without feet or 
shape, or power to move. I look- 
ed again, it had burst its tomb : 
it was full of life, and sailed on 
coloured wings through the soft 
^ ; it rejoiced in its new being. 

Thus shall it be with thee, O 
man, and so shall thy life be re- 
newed. 
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Thy bocty shall return to tb^ 
du9t frqin whence it came, but thy 
youl to God who gave it ; and if 
thou m good, thou f^^t bet hs^ppy 
^vermorfi. 

Who is he that cometh to save 
from sin and eti^rual death ? 

He descendethon a fiery cloud; 
tiie sound of a trumpet goeth be- 
fbre him ; thousands of angels 
are on his right hand* 

It is Jesus, the Son of God; 
the Saviour of men ; th^ friend o^ 
th^. good. 

He cometh in the glory of his 
Father : he hath reqeived power 
from on high. 
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Mourn not, therefore, child of 
immortality! for the spoiler, the 
cruel spoiler, that laid waste the 
works of God, is subdued : Jesus 
hath conquered death : child of 
immortality, mourn no longer4 



HYMN Xn. 

'The rose is sweet, but it is sur- 
rounded with thorns; the lily of 
the valley is fragrant, but it spring- 
eth up among brambles. 

The spring is pleasant, but it is 
soon past ; the summer is bright, 
but the winter destroyeth the 
beauty thereof. 
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The rainbow is very glorious, 
but it is soon vanished away : life 
is good, but it is quickly swallow- 
ed up in death4 

There is a place of rest for the 
righteous. 

In that land there is an eternal 
spring, and light without any 
cloud. 

The tree of life groweth in the 
midst thereof, rivers of pleasure 
are there, and flowers that never 
fade. 

Myriads of happy spirits are 
there, and surround the throne of 
God with a perpetual hymn. 

The angels with their golden 
harps sing praises continually, and 
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the cherubim fly on wings of 
love. 

This country is heaven; it is 
the country of those that are 
good ; and nothing that is wicked 
must inhabit there. 

The toad must not spit his ve- 
nom among turtle doves ; nor the 
poisonous henbane grow among 
sweet flowers. 

Neither must any one that doeth 
ill enter into that good land. 

This earth is pleasant, for it is 
God's earthy and it is filled with 
many delightful things. 

But that country is far better ; 
there, we shall not grieve any 
more, nor be sick any more, nor 
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do wrong any more: there, the 
cold of winter shall not wither us, 
nor the heats of summer scorch 
us. 

In that country) there are no 
wars nor quarrels, but aU love one 
another with dear love. 

When our parents die, awl ate 
kid in the cold ground, we see 
them here no more : hut there we 
shall embrace them again, and live 
with them, and be separated no 
more. 

There we shall meet all good 
men, whom we read of in holy 
books. 

There we shall see Abraham, 
the called of God, the father of 
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the faithful ; and Moses, afteir his 
long wanderings in the Arabiejl 
desert ; and Elijiah, the prophet of 
God; and Dfemiel, who Escaped 
the lion's den : ahd there the eon 
of Jesse, the fehiepherd king, the 
singer of Israel. 

They loved God on earth ; but 
in that country they will praise 
him better, and love him more. 

There we shall see Jesus, who 
is gone before us to that happy 
place ; and there we shall behold 
the glory of the high God. 

We cannot see him here, but 
we must love him here : we must 
be now on earth, but we will often 
think on heaven. 
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That happy land will be our 
home, if we live in the love and 
fear of the Great God who made 
U8| and live to do all the good we 
can : we are to be here but for a 
little while, and *here for ever, 
even for ages of eternal years. 
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